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PEDITORIAL YS 


True Measure ot Riches are to be measured by what 
Riches a man is, and not by what he has. 
He whom the world calls poor may be rich in God's 
sight; and he who is fully satisfied with God’s gifts 
to him may have nothing to show for, it by Wall 
Street standards. “Godliness with contentment is 
great gain;” and contentment is more likely to be 
the possession of the poor than of the rich, as men 
count poverty and riches. 
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As the fossil in the rock, as the 
insect in the amber, so moral truths 
lie embedded in the hard, cold forms of words. 
“ Naughty,” for instance, is primgrily just what it 
says. “Naught” is nothing, and “naughtiness” is 
nothingness, but nothingness works so much evil that 


Being a Cipher 


sometimes is said, “ My sins are only sins of omission,” 
for his omissions may easily be his worst faults. 


a 


Life is a bundle of alternatives. 
Each tick of the clock calls us to 
choice. The alternatives come to us as independent 
propositions, invitations, demands. However they 
may seem to stand apart, the vital principle in the 
one projects itself forward into the next, and the 
choosing for one is, in some degree, the choosing for 
all. We may choose to-day whom we will serve. In 
the face of temptations and trials, we shall have to 
choose to-morrow also. But it is the part which the 
choice of the present moment plays in the choice of 
the next, to make it easier or more difficult, that gives 
it a crowning value. The present is the apex of im- 
portance. Now is the accepted time. 


The Crowning 
Moment 
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No Waiting to Fee: Outward conduct is of little value 

Right except as an indication of an inward 
spirit and- purpose. Yet outward conduct must be 
looked to as the realest expression of feeling ; and, 
moreover, it has its important part in promoting the 
feeling it aims to express. We ought not to wait 
until we feel right, before attempting to do right. 
We ought to say kind words and do kindly acts 
deliberately, even when we should not say and do 
them instinctively and impulsively. Good manners 
are an exhibit of good morals; and both morals and 
manners—if they are looked at separately, as formerly 
they were not—ought to be the result of a determined 
and persistent effort, where the temptation is all in 
the opposite direction. It is right to force ourselves 


_to say and do that which seems unselfish, and which 


will tend to the welfare and comfort of those about 
us. A right spirit ought to be desired and assiduously 
cultivated ; but right conduct ought to be arrived at, 
whether the spirit is right or not. 


an 


‘ 
Every true reformer is an extremist. 
But says Carlyle, “ No violent ex- 
treme endures.” And yet reforms endure. It is not 
the impracticable extreme of the reformer that must 
be followed. If he is a man of intensity, originality, 
far-sightedness, and initiative power, he cannot but 
become so possessed with a sense of wrongs to be 
righted, and of right to be upheld, that, in his zeal 
for the new, he loses sight of much that is good in 
the old. And yet no such would-be reformer, 
whether in education, in medicine, in statecraft, or 
what not, is likely to be altogether unworthy of some 
respect. It is because of his violent and impractica- 
ble extreme of doctrine that the safely conservative 
world is inclined to turn a deaf ear to him. It would 
not be possible for him to be worth much as a re- 
former were he not so possessed with his idea as to be 
extreme. The violent extreme does not endure ; it 
is not desirable that it should. But much that lies 
under it, and has led up to it, is often worthy of 
enduring. We must distinguish the essential element 


Useful Extremists 


simply because of that which goes too far. 
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Sympathy with Others in their 
Limitations 


alee human being learns, sooner or later, that 

he has his own peculiar limitations, and that 
his limitations are quite different from those of his 
neighbors. The proof of his Messiahship which Jesus 
sent to John the Baptist was the record of his sym- 
pathy with human limitation. 

Sympathy with the limited is the distinguishing 
mark of those who follow the Master’s direction, 
“ Learn of me.” While we may not follow him in 
the strength and efficiency of his sympathy, which 
with him did not stop with the emotion, but exhib- 
ited itself in action, we may cultivate the ability to 
perceive the limitations under which those about us 
labor, and feel the same desire to remove them which 
animated him. 

How quickly vision for the sufferer followed when 
he perceived the limitation of blindness! If the 
power of motion was restricted, it was but a word, and 
the lame walked. Speedily the barricading doors 
which shut out sound were unbarred, and the narrow 
limit of the leper’s range was enlarged by abouhding 
physical vigor. Even those limitations that set an iron 
bound to every life were torn away when the dead 
rose at his command, and, showing the illimitable 
prospect opened before the victims of poverty and 
want, he said, “ The poor have the gospel preached 
to them.” If one had need, that was enough for 
Jesus. The helping touch went forth, the blessed 
word of the gospel was sounded. 

As Christians, we need a new insight, a new power 
of perceiving the limitations, both of mind and body, 
under which those about us labor. We need a greater 
enlargement in our own power of vision. How divine 
an insight must Jesus have had! How instant his 
perception! How sensitive his soul, not only to every 
shade and degree of pain and sin in others, bat to 
the limitations of their knowledge, their desires, their 
apprehensions, and their wills! If we wish to copy 
him, we must cultivate our quickness to see the real 
sorrows and the manifold limitations under which 
mankind suffers. 

We are obtuse by nature, and we add to our natural 
indifference to distress and limitation about us, a 
studied shielding of our eyes from anything that 
might give us pain. 

By a comparison of ourselves with our Exemplar, 
we may begin to find out our deficiency. But we 
may pass a clearer judgment on the narrowness of 
our sympathy, and on the meagerness of our desire 
to be helpful, by an appeal to God that he would set 
these, things in the light of his countenance for us. 
Then their paltryness will appear when that face 
which is unclouded light becomes the background 
against which we see our own characters. He will 
certainly show us how our pride, indifference, and 
sloth, and self-satisfaction are preventing us from see- 
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ing the many ways in which we might enlarge and 
comfort and beautify the lives of many who now cost 
us no thought or sympathy, much less any actua 
self-denying assistance. ' 

Beyond the physica! limitations which may engage 
our sympathies lies that great world of limitations 
brought upon man through sin. These, perhaps, 
require even a more quickly-perceiving spiritual eye, 
and a more quickly-moved hand of sympathy for 
their relief. Physical limitations are a type and 
symbol of spiritual limitation, disease, and deficiency. 
We actually see, with all our efforts, but an infinitesi- 
mal part of the misery of the world; and of this 
fractional part which we do see we can relieve but 
little. Still God has a blessing for those who do see 
that conditions are not right, that sin has too much 
control, and who strive even mentally to wage war 
against evil in every form, and who grieve and mourn 
over the sin and sorrow of the world, notwithstanding 
their powerlessness to change it. 

When the glory of the God of Israel was gone up 
from the cherub, whereon he was, the Lord called to 
the man clothed in linen, “ Go through the... city,... 
and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh 
and that cry for all the abominations that be done in the 
midst thereof.” This sign wag God’s approving mark. 
It showed the sympathy of those who received it with 
God in his abhorrence of evil. It teaches us that 
there is deep approval on the part of God of that 
spirit in Christians which makes them lament the 
evils. in the world. Such a spirit of sorrow over 
wrong will surely lead to efforts to remove it. Sym- 
pathy with the right is shown by grief over the wrong. 

This is the second step toward a change or bettering 
of conditions. After the power to perceive limita- 
tion of whatsoever kind, comes the power to perceive 
its relations and results, and this will beget sorrow 
and grief in us. “ Come not near any man upon whom 
is the mark,” was the charge to the pitiless slayers. 
And this proves to us that God tenderly regards 
those who so sympathize with him in his sorrow over 
a world of sin. The charge against’nien at this time 
was that they said “God seeth not.” As surely as 
Jesus saw and marked every limitation, abuse, and 
evil that men imposed on each other, so surely God 
has ever seen them, and so surely he requires us to 
see them, lament them, and change them, to the extent 
of our power. 

But it is not enough to see and to grieve over the 
limitations of our fellows. It is a characteristic of a 
Christ-like sympathy, without which the power to see 
and the power to grieve over the limitations of men 
is fruitless, that it resolves to help, to enlarge, to 
elevate, and to inspire men to the greatest possible 
degree. For this, something beside the mental power 
tw perceive and the heart power to grieve is needed. 
A still greater ability is required of us, an almost 
divine efficiency is demanded of us, if we would still 
follow our Lord in his power to amplify and beautify 
life for others. For it we must receive from him the 
enlargement of our sympathy not only, but a power 
of self-sacrifice that involves the will and the dedica- 
tion of our best abilities to the service of every one 
we meet who is in any way under limitations. 





It is not only tastes that differ, but 
‘Musical Standards tures differ. The whole physical, 
mental, and moral composition of one 
class of persons is so different from another class that. 
each responds to a different sort of stimulus, as each 


Various 


seeks also a different mode of self-expression. Under 
such circumstances it seems hopeless to suppose that the 
day will ever come when all the world will agree on the 
subject of music. In a recent article in The Sunday 
School Times, Dr. Charles 8. Robinson discusses the 
question, at once popular and technical, as to what con- 
stitutes singableness in music. The church owes Dr, 
Robinson a very large debt of gratitude for the work which 
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he has done in raising the standards of music in church 
and Sunday-school ; his hymn-books have al ways been in 
the vanguard of progress. In the nature of the case, 
many readers of that article agree with Dr. Robinson, as 
is seen in the following letter from a New Jersey corre- 
spondent : 


With much pleasure and hearty endorsement did I read Dr, 
Robinson’s arti¢le on “ Singableness in Music” in your issue 
of August 8. The strictures of so great an authority on church 
music are worthy of the most careful consideration, and will 
meet with the apprahation everywhere of those who have given 
the subject any thought. The sentiment that everything in the 
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burst of feeling in song,— closer communien with 
Christ. Dr. Robinson writes of withdrawing himself from 
companies where he cannot make himself welcome ; that is, 
companies having a lower standard of music than his. I am 
sure he does not mean to say “I won’t play in your yard,” but 
what he does say sounds like it. 3. I am sure our musie can be 
improved upon in many ways. I have tried, and, in a measure, 
suceeeded. Yet, after all, it is a question of the musica] edu- 
cation of the masses; and that work does not belong to the 
church, except in a very limited sense. Our public schools, con- 
cert halls, opera houses, etc., must perform that work. Music 
reform must begin outside the church, and spread to it. Every 
Sunday-school with which I have been connected has been 





church, because in the church, should be revered and listened 
to with sweet resignation, is fast passing away, and whatever 
the opinion about singing hyums to “ Wagnerian airs,” in some 
the hymns and tunes of young people’s organizations often in- 
duce chills that make us long for the close of the service. If 
the “ craze” for such stuff continues, the time will soon be here 
when “ Rock of Ages,” “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and other 
cherished hymns, which are part and parcel of the church, will 
no longer find a place in our Sunday-school hymn-books, and 
the children will grow up in pitiful ignorance of some of the 
simplest, sweetest, and most melodie music in the world, Not 
only do we agree with the Doctor’s reference to the “‘ Mizpah,” 
or “‘ God be with you,” which has been made to some extent the 
parting hymn of the Christian Endeavor Society, and sink under 
its painful repetition of “‘ God be with you till we meet again,” 
together with the refrain in which we meet and mee-ee-eet 
about six times, but think that the music, with its richness 
in f's, a-flats, and b-flats, must have seriously tried the resources 
of the compositor. While fearing to suggest a remedy, when so 
learned an authority declares that “ the discussion disdains a 
logical analysis,” it seems that if some of the “ musica) ” editors 
knew a little more about music, and possessed finer literary 
discrimination, the quality of the hymns and tunes would be 
better. We hope to see the dawn of that day, and live in ex- 
pectation that it will bring with it an improvement in our 
Sunday-school literature, 


As, in the nature of the case, the correspondent just 
quoted found so much in Dr. Robinson’s views to which 
his heart and soul responded, so, in the nature of the 
case, another correspondent, from Nebraska, looks at the 
matter quite differently. He says: 


The lamentation of Dr. Robinson, in a recent Sunday School 
Times, over the degeneracy of modern music, is a striking ex- 
emplification of the fact that musical tastes differ, and of the 
further fact that the public taste changes, It would almost lift 
me off my feet if I could hear occasionally the strains of  Dun- 
dee,” “ Martyrs,” “ Windham,” and “China” sung with the 
unction with which the old folks used to sing them, but I shall 
probably never hear them again. The modern singers saf they 
make the cold chills run down their backs. Again, we, the 
common people, especially in the West, do not like the “ Laudes 
Domini” style of music. We want simple, flowing, sprightly, 
decided, memorizable melody and easy harmony. And we get 
them, too, in the Gospel Hymns, in “‘ Gather at the River,” 
“Bringing in the Sheaves,” “ Wonderful Words of Life,” 
“Throw out the Life-Line,”’ and the like, If we could only 
persuade the publishers of the Goxpel Hymns to put us out a 
book of about four or five hundred of the best, topically ar- 
ranged like Dr. Robinson’s books, and with a durable binding, 
we should be happy for quite a spell, 


And, again, from a California superivtendent there 
comes this letter, which purports to be not so much an 
ex pression of personal tastes and preferences as a critical 
and judicia] examination of the whole case: 


Dr. Robinson’s musical wail, in Volume 37, Number 31, is 
eminently characteristic of the “ advanced musician.” The 
mutations of life have thrown me into the office of superintendent 
in both cities and country places, I have served Baptist, Meth- 
odist, mission, and union schools. In each place and school, 
the most difficult problem to solve has been—music. My wife 
is, and deserves to be, the superintendent behind the throne. 
She has been a teacher, and, by taste and education, prefers 
the classical. I have never discerned educated taste in any of 
my schools. I am placed, musically, “ between the Devil and 
the deep sea.” I have sought to determine why our schools 
prefer jingle to harmony, doggerel to poetry, Several reasons 
have suggested themselves: 1. Children love to sing what they 
know. A large proportion of scholars cannot read fluently, 
either music or words, The doggerel and the jingle are more 
readily assimilated by the memory,—easier to pick up. When 
used, a larger number of voices participate, a greater volume 
of sound is produced, poor or untrained voices are not afraid to 
join in, enthusiasm is marked. Use of good music implies an 
educated orchestra or organist, a competent leader, and thorough 
training. Few schools possess the combination. Time is lack- 
ing for the work. I am not convinced that such work is within 
the legitimate sphere of the already too scant Sunday-school 
hour. 2. Most of our singing is by young people. Those who 
have been converted, or even influenced toward higher ideals, 
are attached to the surroundings (including music) in connec- 
tion with which the conversion occurred. I am sure “ Sweet 
By and By,” and stil] poorer specimens, haye attracted souls to 


Christ ; that very sacred associations unite hosts of our boys . 


and girls to jingle and doggerel. They do not tire of it. What 
to Dr, Robinson and te my good wife irritates refined and edu- 
cated musical sensibility, to the mass in our schools means out- 


blessed by conversions; I presume all real schouls are. I have 
never observed any connection between the nunrber of conver- 
sions and the quality of the music used. I would not oppose 
advancement of musical education in the Sunday-school, but I 
would be careful, very careful, not to advance the music beyond 
the point where the mass of our people can “ catch on.” 


Certainly there is such a thing as progress to a higher 
ideal, no matter what. the taste to be gratified, or what 
the nature that is seeking to express itself in song. An 
accomplished musician was asked by a music-committee 
chairman, who was about to engage him as organist and 
choir-leader, whether he had any objection to the use of 
“* Moody and Sankey ” hymns on certain occasions, “ Not 
at all,” he replied; “for there is a right and a wrong 
way to sing and play those hymns, just as much as there 
is a right and a wrong way with what is sometimes 
called the higher class of music.” The ability to pro- 
vide the best of its kind for the multitude whose various 
nature demands various kinds, isa very rare one. But 
it is an ability quite as much worth cultivating as the 
ability whose aim is merely to bring the world to see and 
feel just as we see and feel. To answer the question, 
What is the “best” ?—in music as in some other things— 
we must first ask another question, Best for what pur- 
pose, and for whom ? 








Purpose 
- By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


O LIFT it high and keep it so, 
Deal with it as a paper kite ; 

Watch all the shifting winds that blow, 

Seizing the gale that favors flight. 
Urge or restrain, as fits the need, 

Until it reach the very height, 
But if it quiver-like a reed, 

And tend to earth instead of light, 
Lose not your grasp—wheel, halt, or bound— 

To keep your purpose full in sight; 
And, if it chance to touch the ground, 

Vow it shall rise, a thing of might. 

New York City. 
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Child Life among the American 
Indians 
By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


HE little American Indian babe by no means finds 
itself—to speak in the present tense of a primitive 
mode of life which is largely a thing of the past—upon 
the moment of its introduction into this world, lying op 
a soft mattress or in a sheltered chamber. 

No garment is put upon the babe at first, but it is 
smoothly enveloped instead in a number of wrappings, 
often lined, like the nest of some dainty bird, with the 
soft down of ripe “‘cat-tails,” Finally the little oblong 
bundle is fitted into a sort of hood, or cradle,—a sack of 
embroidered buckskin, laced up the front with thongs of 
the same, and backed by an oaken board, with a wooden 
bow to protect the child’s face and head. The pattern 
and decorations of this article vary considerably in the 
different tribes, as do the styles of their moccasins. 

There is a good deal to be said for the convenience of 
this arrangement, and there seems to be no reason why 
the baby should not be comfortable and develop properly, 
if not too tightly bound. As is well known, it is strapped 
thus on the back of mother or grandmother, and carried 
long distances, in all weathers, quite safe from accident 
and well protected from the cold: When the hard- 
working nurse has wood to cut, or other labor to perform, 
the cradle, with its little occupant, is merely set up on 
end egainst a tree, or swung from a convenient grape- 
vine, The baby seldom cries, and early leuras tu find 
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its own amusement in observing the color and move- 
ment of the outside world. Beads and rattles, however, 
—the universal infant playthings,—are carved out of 
horn and bone, and strung on the bow of the cradle, 
within reach of the tiny, grasping hands. ‘ 
‘ As the walking age approaches, our little wildling is 
released from swaddling bands, and, attired in a brief 
shirt or scanty frock, and a pair of diminutive moccasins, 
scrambles to its feet and toddles unsteadily out into the 
forest. In a surprisingly short time it is able almost to 
take care of itself, and is certainly hardier, more inde- 
pendent, and more observing than its Caucasian cousin. 
In regard to its food, a curious inconsistency is practiced 
by the mother, who often nurses her babe for two years, 
or almost up to the birth of a second, and at the same 
‘time allows it to eat meat with the rest of the family! 
The teeth are cut much earlier than those of white 
children. 

The next epoch is the age of the differentiation of boy 

and girl—about four or five years. After this period, 
the boy plays the hunter and warrior; he is dressed and 
painted for the part, a tiny bow and arrows are placed in 
his hand, and he learns to roam the wilderness alone, or 
in the company of other boys. His fellows rudely ini- 
tiate him in the manly sports of wrestling, swimming, 
and riding, not to mention a variety of more or less 
exciting games—sham fights, imaginary buffalo hunts, 
and war upon wild bees. As he grows a little older, he 
is expected to be able to find his own way, even in an 
unknown part of the country, to appear indifferent to 
cold, fatigue, exposure, or any sort of bodily hardship, 
and to show no fear under any circumstances. 
* In addition to the necessary abstinence in times of 
acarcity, which are aot so infrequent in savage life, the 
Indian boy is advised to fast voluntarily now and then 
as a test of his powers of self-denial. When he fasts, he 
blackens his face with charcoal,—a sign for the other 
boys, when the day is well advanced, and active sport in 
the open air has quickened hunger, to tempt and tanta- 
lize him by cooking and devouring their game before his 
very eyes! 

In spite of these apparently harsh lessons, the little 
redskin’s existence is far from being arduous or unhappy. 
He has little work to do,—the herding and watering of 
the ponies, which form the staplé of Indian wealth, is 
his principal duty, and he has unlimited leisure and free- 
dom for his boyish sports, and the hunting of birds and 
small animals, which occupies a large share of his at- 
tention, 

His little sister, for her part, is become a mipiature 
woman, and her life, while perhaps no more laborious, is 
characterized by less of freedom and more of monotony. 
Her long, wide-sleeved gown and the arrangement of 
her hair, and her very necklace and earrings, are an ex- 
act copy of those of the full-grown belle. Her plays are 
a faithful imitation of the toils of her mother and grand- 
mother,—the making and setting up of little lodges, 
nursing of quaint, home-made dolls in dolls’ cradles, and 
packing of miniature travaux,—the primitive Indian 
equipage. 

When not over six or seven years of age, she is taught 
to carry water in vessels suited to her strength, to bring 
firewood in small quantities, pick berries, dig roots, and, 
in time, to perform all the needful household drudgery, 
including the making and elaborate decoration of buck- 
skin garments, and, finally, the tanning of the skins. 
There are always certain women in the tribe, however, 
who are notably skilled with the awl,—the Indian wo- 
man’s needle,—and who do the finer work for the rest. 
The savage maiden who is a rapid and elegant worker in 
their tasteful embroideries with colored beads and quills, 
or, in certain tribes, in blanket or basket weaving, is 
reputed an accomplished young lady; and if she have in 
addition bright eyes, pleasing features, and a good dis- 
position, her suitors will be many ! 

It is commonly supposed that the aboriginal children 
have no regular teaching or training; but the fact is that, 
while there is among them, of course, nothing like sys- 
tematic schooling; their minds and manners are by no 
means entirely neglected. They are required at an early 
age to learn by heart and repeat perfectly a great number 
of hero-myths and ancestral traditions, with a view not 
only to preserving this unwritten literature of the race, 
but strengthening their conceptions of savage manhood, 
and stimulating their ambition as well. The more 
thoughtful parents question their children closely at 
times upon natural objects and phenomena, and they are 
thus taught to observe with wonderful mjinuteness, and 

_ to describe with accuracy what they have seen. 
They are seldom coerced or punished, but are trained 
to be silent and respectful in the presence of their elders, 
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and the many observances of the wild religion of the red 
man are carefully impressed upon them. 

As the young people grow up, the girls are strictly 
chaperoned (more commonly by their grandmother), and 
little, if any, conversation with young men is allowed. 
As for the boys, they are told that it is far more hqnor- 
able and manly to go upon the warpath, and win an 
eagle-feather or two, before venturing to address a maiden. 
At the age of fifteen or sixteen, the youth’s career as a 
warrior is often begun. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


ro 


Holland’s Place in the Annals of 
Education ’ 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


 . hasa glorious record in the annals of edu- 

cation. The Dutch were among the first to have 
the Bible in their vernacular. It was the Dutchman, Eras- 
mus, who first secured what was probably then the best 
possible text of the New Testament in Greek, and who 
translated the same into elegant Latin which reached 
the scholars of every land in Christendom. With this 
new aid to the scholar, and with the Vulgate in hand, 
the learned men were quickly able to give the people the 
Word of God in their own tongues. Erasmus was one of 
the rich fruits of those schools founded by the Dutch 
“ Brethren of the Common Life.” Thomas A Kempis, the 
author of ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,” was another gradu- 
ate. Soalso Zerbolt, another mighty master in the Scrip- 
tures, who argued for the Bible in the people’s tongues, 
and Gansevoort, a forerunner of the Reformation, were 
pupils in the same training. 

It is a delight to the pilgrim and student in the coun- 
try of the fen and the marsh to visit the places made 
famous by the lives and the memorials of these great 
Bible teachers. At Deventer one sees yet the “ Scrip- 
torium ” in which, as was the medieval custom, the books 
are all chained to the reading-desk. Here, also, laborious 
work with pen, ink, and parchment was necessary, during 
months of toil, to produce what the type-setter and 
printing-press turns off to-day by the thousands between 
Monday morning and Saturday night. At Deventer 
memories of Gerhard Groote throng upon one. At 
Zwolle, where an archivist jestingly remarked the other 
day to his American querist, “‘ abbeys were more numer- 
ous than dwelling-houses,” one drives over the Agniete- 
berg, and wonders where, among the unnumbered graves, 
lies the dust of A Kempis. In Rotterdam one looks up 
at the bronze statue of Erasmus standing in the sunshine 
reading, with the birds twittering around the head of 
him who, amid the busy traffic of the market-place, 
devoted his life to books and the search for truth. To 
some men it is given to seek truth; to others, to live it, 
Let us not lightly abuse the great Rotterdamer because 
he was neither a Luther, nor a Calvin, nor a Wesley. 

Not only was Holland the home of the Brethren of 
the Common Life, the mother both of church schools 
and schools maintained by municipal taxation, the 
printing-office of Europe, and the multiplier of cheap 
books for the people, but it was also the cradle-land of 
wood-engraving. In Holland pietures were first made 
numerously, cheaply, and for the multitude. As every 
one who takes the trouble to remember knows, a picture 
influences the mind far more than the printed page. 
Pictures speak a universal language, influencing the 
imagination, the memory, and the judgment, and help- 
ing to gender opinions which are often, though uncon- 
sciously formed, tenacious to the last degree, and even to 
the end of life. The Dutch Bibles were crammed with 
pictures which were realistic, and often skilfully drawn 
and beautifully executed. It has been a delight often 
enjoyed, td see in the humble cottage of the Dutch peas- 
ant how abundant are pictures, while almost certain to 
be present is the well-illustrated family Bible. 

Furthermore, not only was wood-engraving exceed- 
ingly cheap, but the very life of the nation manifested 
itself in art. Whereas the English nation, on coming to 
its full consciousness in the era of the Tudors through 
the Reformation, uttered itself in a noble literature, the 
national consciousness of Holland expressed itself in 
painting. The tiny country that fought an eighty 
years’ war for liberty with giant Spain, that had only a 
population of eight hundred thousand, soon filled its 
galleries with masterpieces that are to-day the delight 
of the world and the despair of the student. Further- 
more, on the home walls within and on the front with- 
out, on household utensils, on furniture, and on articles 
of adorument, the Scripture narratives, parables, and 
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symbols were carved. When the ceramic art, borrowed 
from China, found a hospitable home behind the dykes 
and dunes, the fireplace became a Bible in porcelain. 
The litule baby that crawled on the floor learned the 
Bible story in blue and white long before, as a child, he 
knew a letter. Over many a hearth and over the square 
yards of whole walls one can even yet recognize the 
eternal story, thus quaintly told, which begins at Genesis 
and ends at Revelation. 

Time and space fail to tell of the long training through 
the centuries of the children in the day school, Two 
little books in Dutch, which we have just read, called 
“ Peeps into the old School World,” have shown how the 
knowledge of the Bible was one of the great bases of the 
education of the Dutch children, Nor must we forget 
that the great Bohemian pedagogue whose name, Latin- 
ized as Comenius, is known all over the world, did his 
best work in Holland. Driven from his own land, and 
declining the honor offered him of becoming president 
of Harvard College, he devoted himself to making text- 
books for the instruction of the young. It may be safely 
said that a very large proportion of what we consider 
standard in the methods of instruction of the young 
through the eye, ear, and hand, as well as by verbal com- 
munication, was first formulated by Comenius, It is 
quite certain, also, that to no one teacher of the young 
does modern pedagogy owe so much as to Comenius, 

In this faith, we (that is, a Scottish clergyman and 
the writer) paid this year a visit to Naarden, near the 
Zuider Zee. In this town, famous in siege, famine, and 
flood, Comenius wished his body to lie. On the three- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth a great celebration 
was held in Naarden by the civic, educational, and mili- 
tary authorities. Telegrams from teachers all over the 
world, letters from educators, wreaths from colleges and 
universities, newspaper accounts of similar celebrations, 
and a collection of the writing and printed works of the 
great master of pedagogy, were on exhibition. It wasa 
thrilling sight, calculated to cheer the mind and heart 
of all those who magnify their calling as teachers of the 
young. y 

May the Old and the New World increasingly learn 
from and mutually help each other! Grand as already 
is the moral unity of the English-speaking peoples, 
there is yet a more sublime unity to be attained by the 
nations who honor. Jesus as both Lord and Christ, 


London, Eng. 
HS 


The Sunday-School of the Future 
By the Rev. E. P. Armstrong 


Wes Sunday-school is the church attracting, evan- 
gelizing, edifying the world. It is one of the 
church services, It is the church school, with all the 
church studying or teaching the Word. It is more,—it 
is a university. It has three functions; namely, (1) in- 
vestigation or study of the Word, (2) instruction in 
Christian ethics, (3) training in Christian service. 

A university, according to our American ideas (widely 
different from those in European countries), is an educa- 
tional institution including these distinctive features,— 
namely: (1) A college or academic department with 
courses of collateral study; (2) advanced departments 
or schools on special subjects, such as theology, law, 
science, art; (3) independent research on advanced lines, 
under the guidance of a teacher, with resulting exami- 
nations; (4) courses of lectures on lines of advanced 
thought by great minds; (5) a library available and 
adapted. for all; (6) a separate faculty for each depart- 
ment, but all under one centra! corporate board ; (7) the 
granting of diplomas, promotion of pupils to higher 
grades, the qualifying of pupils to do advanced work. 

Similarly the university idea is gaining ground in our 
Sunday-schools. As carried out, the organization is 
somewhat as follows: 1. Corresponding to the college 
is the present Sunday-school, 2. Corresponding to 
the advanced schools are the following departments: 
Normal, archeological, Old Testament Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek, Sunday-school and church music, 
industrial, home; also lecture courses, a well-equipped 
church library, proper building, and a faculty. 

In this university is a faculty with these officers: (1) 
The pastor as president, (2) the superintendent as dean 
of the entire work, (3) separate faculties for the different 
departments as far as the exigencies of each demand. 

I, In the Sunday-school department (corresponding to 
the college), the faculty will be the pastor, the superin- 
tendent and assistants, secretaries, treasurers, librarians, 


musical directors, and ushers. The organization of this 















































































































































































































department is somewhat as follows,—several grades of 
pupils, according to age, abilities, and advancement. 

1, The kindergarten of children under five years of 
age, with an efficient kindergartner and helpers in charge. 
Froebel’s mother plays, so wisely adapted for Sunday 
use, form the center of the teaching. The sessions are 
held at half-past ten in the morning, affording opportunity 
for wearied mothers to rest and enjoy a refreshing sermon, 
while the little ones are receiving religious instruction, 
and surrounded by a spiritual atmosphere. Asan adjunct 
to this is a kindergarten for poor children in the neigh- 
borhood of the church, through the week. 

2. The primary grade, having a superintendent, assis- 
tant superintendent, secretary and treasurer, and, if 
needed, a music leader. The children, from five to eight 
years of age, in classes under skilled teachers, who wisely 
supplement the teaching of the superintendent. Motion 
songs, birthday penny exercises, blackboards, objects, 
symbols, and other varieties of illustrative teaching, with 
special emphasis laid upon that art (almost lost) of 
memorizing Bible verses. 

8. The junior grade, with similar officers and teachers, 
adapted to the ages of the children from eight to twelve 
years. Here more intricate problems are undertaken. 
Drawing outline maps on lap-pads, locating Bible events, 
molding in the sand maps of sacred territory, using 
blackboards, outline, relief, and other maps, with Scrip- 
ture memorizing, and appropriate music. 

4, The intermediate grade of children from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, with similar officers and teachers, 
but with advanced courses of study adapted to the 
attainments. With written answers to suggestive ques- 
tions, independent investigation into more intricate 
questions of Bible knowledge. 

5. The senior grade, including young people from 
sixteen to twenty years of age, who do still more ad- 
vanced work in separated class-rooms, about tables laden 
with helpful materials for furnishing information and 
instruction to these older minds. 

6. The adult grade includes all above the senior who 
prefer to continue along similar lines of investigation, 
and do not elect any of the other departments. The 
courses of study in these grades have been carefully 
prepared by the faculty, adapted to the ages of the classes. 
Coincidentaliy are studied the International lessons in 
the Bible and a series of supplemental lessons about the 
Bible graded for the uses desired, with lessons on Bible 
and church history, apostolic history, with denomina- 
tional history, government, and doctrines. 

Alongside these courses of study runs a system of 
examinations and promotions. With these are certifi- 
cates of advancement from grade to grade, with a diploma 
at the end of the senior grade (or at about twenty years 
of age), which admits any pupil to any other department 
he may elect. 

The sessions of this Sunday-school department are held 
in their sections of the building where, in a general 
devotional exercise, gather all in one large central room 
(excepting the primary and kindergarten). At the close 
of this devotional exercise, each grade repairs to its own 
suite of rooms. The pervading atmosphere of this de- 
partment is devotional and spiritual. 

II. The normal department has an efficient superin- 
tendent and corps of teachers, carrying out a thoroughly 
arranged course of study covering three years, including 
the following subjects : 

(1) A systematic study of the Bible with a view to 
teaching it. 

(2) A thorough course in mental and moral philosophy. 

(8) A course in pedagogics, including the theory, prin- 
ciples, and art of teaching. 

(4) Lives of great teachers. 

(5) A course in child mind. 

(6) A course in the kindergarten. 

The work of this department is carried in three lines 
throughout: theory, principles, and practice. At the 
close, the diploma is an assurance of ability to teach in 
the university or elsewhere. The prevailthg atmosphere 
is hard work, permeated all through by the spirit of the 
great Teacher. 

IIL. The department of archeology is similarly officered, 
and, with ite course of three years, gives instruction in 
ancient manners and customs, inscriptions on monuments 
and elsewhere, antiquities of all descriptions, life, cus- 
toms, and languages of ancient nations. 

IV. The department of Old Testament Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek is taught by scholars eminent in 
these lines, and gives, at the end of three years, a diploma 
in these branches. 

V. The department of Sunday-school and church 
music has been loug and sorely needed to train men and 
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women for chorus leaders, for precentors, and musical 
directors. A skilled, consecrated Christian musician is 
the superintendent, who has associated with him teachers 
of like spirit. A thorough course of training in chorus 
leadership and directing, with an added course in orches- 
tration, for such as choose this and have received suffi- 
cient previous musical training. .Two years concludes: 
this course, and the diploma indicates the fitness of the 
graduates to acceptably lead wherever musica! leadership 
is needed. 

VL. The industrial department is larger in its scope 
than some of the others, as some of its work extends into 
the weekdays and evenings. Indeed, it controls or guides 
very largely the social life of the university. Courses 
have been arranged in gymnastics for boys, girls, men, 
and women; training and practice in sports, games, 
amusements, debate, boys’ and girls’ brigades, cooking, 
sewing, stenography, drawing, book-keeping, civil en- 
gineering, carpentry, wood-carving, the sciences, and, 
when desired, in the common school branches. Two 
features of work come to light: one, where these and 
other similar studies are taught; the other, where the 
practice and enjoyment of these social pleasures are 
guided by skilled Christian leaders who are constantly 
watching for souls to lead to Clirist, The weekday at- 
tachment draws very many into the Sunday-school, and 
thence into the church, Reading rooms, equipped with 
the best daily and periodical literature, are constantly 
frequented, 

VII. The Home Department, somewhat outside the 
university, and yet more closely allied to it than is the 
university extension movement, includes students who, 
for whatever reason, are unable to attend its recitations. 
These are enrolled and granted the privileges, as far as 
they can avail themselves of them, like all students. 
Reports of progress are received from them and sent them 
in regard to the others or similar pupils in the university. 
Periodic reviews and examinations are given them, and 
graduation, as to the others, on fulfilling the require- 
ments. 

In addition to these departments are 

VIII. Lecture courses, where scholars, eminent in their 
lines, business men in their specialties, philosophers, 
scientists, musicians, artiste, and others, deliver series of 
lectures. These courses also have their weekday attach- 
ment, lectures being arranged for evenings as well as on 
the Sabbath.. On Sunday such subjects are treated as 
relate to distinctively religious, moral, ethical, or socio- 
logical matters; while on week evenings subjects similar, 
if desired, are considered ; also, travel, philosophy, science, 
literature, art, music, patriotism, or progress of whatever 
kind. Syllabi of lectures are frequently furnished, and 
examinations required in the regular courses for securing 
seals on a department diploma, 

Such is a suggestion of the organization of the Sunday- 
school university idea. In connection with this, and an 
important factor in its best accomplishments, is 

IX. The library. A church library, having alcoves 
assigned for each specific line; one for normal work or 
teacher training; one for music, for commentari¢s, and 
Bible study; general reading adapted to each grade in the 
Sunday-school department; archeology, etc. 

The librarian is wisely selected for his knowledge of 
both books and men, and associated with him is an assist- 
ant for each alcove, selected for his knowledge of the 
members of his grade or department, and of the literature 
in those lines. Access to this library is gained both on 
Sunday and week evenings, and free to all who will use it. 

X. The building in which this Sunday-school univer- 
sity meets has been erected to serve the end in. view. 
The ground floor, partly below the surface, yet thoroughly 
dry and available for use, is devoted to the gymnasiums 
for men and for women, the apartments for the heavy 
and noisy work in the industrial department, and for the 
heating apparatus, On the first floor front is the main 
room fur the Sunday-school department. The center of 
this room is two stories high, with deep galleries on three 
sides, and lighted from the dome above. The platform 
is at the center of the front side. From the superin- 
tendent’s desk radiating lines, projected to the sides and 
rear, locate the positions of movable partitions, dividing 

the space both below and in the galleries into smaller 
rooms of varying sizes. In front of these smaller rooms 
are other movable partitions. 

The center, when all partitions are closed, forms a 
fair-sized room, used by the junior grade for its work. 
On one side is a suite of rooms used by the intermediate 
grade, and opposite, a similar suite for the senior grade. 
The large rooms at the rear are for the kindergarten and 
primary grades. In the similar rooms in the gallery are 
the adult classes un one side, and on the other, depart- 
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ment classes and lecture classes ; while the rear rooms 
in the gallery are shut away by double partitions, and 
used by the department for Sunday-school and church 
music. The first room to the left of the platform, undet 
the gallery, has been reserved for the library, and on 
the right, for the reading room and office for the secre- 
tary, treasurer, and other officers. 

By removing the front and dividing partitions, above 
and below, a very large auditorium becomes available for 
social, literary, lecture, or musical purposes. The kin- 
dergarten and primary rooms, thrown together, furnish 
excellent space for boys’ brigades or similar work, or for 
prayer-meetings or young people’s gatherings. 

XL, Finances.—This university being a church school, 
is therefore supported by the church, all bills being paid 
from the chureh treasury. Sixty per cent of the collee- 
tions taken each Sunday in the various classes is paid 
toward church expenses, while the other forty per cent 
is devoted to benevolences. So fully have the pupils 
appreciated the grand opportunities placed within their 
reach, that this sixty per cent given far exceeds the 
annual expense incurred by the university, thus increas- 
ing the facilities of the church for doing its philanthropic 
and missionary work. 

XII. The Spirit of this University.—1. Unity. It is 
one institution. A bond of sympathy pervades the entire 
force. ‘‘ Our school” is the universal expression of in- 
dividual ownership, 2. Progress. Ready to investigate 
and adopt a new thing if a good one, yet not simply be- 
cause itisnew. 3. Co-operation. Exch section striving 
to aid and encourage every other. 4. Eminently spir- 
itual. All for Jesus. All toward the end first stated,— 
attracting, evangelizing, edifying the world. Attracting, 
by legitimate novelty, grand opportunities, information 
and instruction, development, fraternity, spirituality. 
Evangelizing, a chief object, by winning to Christ the 
unsaved or the saved. Edifying, by building up in 
Christian graces, in Christian work, in body, mind, and 
spirit to a full-rounded manhood. 

By way of explanation, it is pertinent to say that this 
is not an idle dream, a mere theory, but is simply the 
gathering of actualities around one center. Scarcely a 
feature of the work as described is theoretical, as each 
part is in actual progress in some school to-day. The 
gathering of these into one completed system would fur- 
nish the Sunday-schoo! university, ~ ; iw 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Secret 


* They looked unto him, ahd were lightened.’'—Psa. 34: 5. 
By Mrs. David Weston Gates 


ASKED the roses, as they grew 
Richer and lovelier in their hue, 
What made their tints so rich and bright; 
They answered, “ Looking toward the light.” 
Ah, secret dear! said heart of mine; 
God meant my life to be like thine, 
Radiant with heavenly beauty bright, 
By simply looking toward the Light. ° 
Round Lake, N. Y. 
oO 


Moses Himself 
By Cynthia Morgan St. John 


HEN the blessed days and months spent in study- 

ing the life of Christ closed in June, I suspect 

there may have been almost an “ international” clamor 
for “ more, more!” 

It seemed hard, almost childish, to turn back to the 
Old Testament. We had somehow imbibed the notion 
that the wheels of spiritual evolution had scarcely begun 
to turn upward when God was tenderly educating the 
escaped slaves of Egypt. 

But those who have faithfully studied the lessons since 
the first Sunday in July, must be convinced of the wis- 
dom of the backward turn. f 

In bidding a reluctant farewell to Moses, and taking 
up Joshua, I have, however, one criticism to make. 

We have not bad half enough of Moses! We should 
have had one lesson on Moses himself—one grand sum- 
ming up of possibly the holiest, of almost certainly the 
most magnanimous, life lived by man among men. We 
regret that for ourselves, and for the smaller children, 
we have not had one direct, steady, never-to-be-forgotten 
look at the glory of simple obedience, at the possibility , 
of becoming obedient. And, at the same time, we should 
have had one positive glimpse of God's hatred of sin—of 
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his severity in punishing one sin of disobedience in an 
almost holy man. 

It is so easy to be impatient with the murmurings and 
fickleness of the ‘poor, foolish Israelites. It is so difficult 
to understand why God punished, so severely, Moses! 

Asa nation, as parents, as children, as teachers, and 
as preachers, do we need any lessons more than these?— 
the pdesibility, the glory of exact obedience to God—the 
loss which surely comes when self is magnified and God’s 
leadership is overshadowed. 

‘“ And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face.” And 
yet, alas! that man “whom the Lord knew face to 
face” sinned, and only saw the Promised Land from afar. 
Pause, reflect, pray,O mysoul! Are you sure that you, 
and the children with you, have made real the character 
of Moses? 

Oh, that every young man and woman, every child in 
the Sunday-schools of this land would take Moses as 
their hero—Moses, the meekest, the tenderest, the most 
motherly, the most unselfish, the most lovingly obedient 
man who ever lived, save One. 

We do not need now, in the light of these lessons, to 
ask why there appeared on the Mount of Transfiguration 
this same sanctified-through-suffering Moses, nor that 
their conversation should have been upon the atone- 
ment to be made by the Man of Sorrows. What man 
could better understand his sufferings? 

. Nor wonder we, though amazed at the boldness of the 
words, that with prophetic, single eye, Moses could fore- 
see the glad day of the greater Prophet Christ! What 
daring, obedient words they are that his lips uttered, 
“The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet 

rom the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; 
unto him ye shall hearken.” 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel for giving us Moses, 
—he who bore on his great throbbing heart the sins 
and sorrows of those children who so resemble us of 
to-day. 

How Moses’ life puts ours to shame—we of the proud 
twentieth century—in that he was wiser, tenderer, holier, 
more beneficient than we, who prefer the wisdom of 
Egypt to the wisdom which comes from God; we, who 
have forgotten to father and mother and shepherd the 
rebellious and erring; we, who are too seldom apart 
with God to understand that ‘‘ Exact obedience, in the 
smallest details, is an indispensable clement if one 
would do great things in God’s service.’ 


Ithica, N. Y. 








A Dime and an Apple 


By Mary Patterson Manly 


HE Sunday-school had been studying a missionary 
lesson that morning, and many were the pennies 

that had gone into the contribution-box from the pockets 
of the little folks, and many the nickels and dimes and 
quarters from the purses of the olderones. The pennies 
from the infant class alone would buy ten good Testa- 
ments, printed in Japanese, or Chinese, or Hindoostanee, 

‘ or Bengalee. 

But Sunday-school was over now, and little Howard 
Woodworth had settled himself comfortably for church 
service by his mother’s side, in the pleasant pew by the 
open window. The September breeze came softly in, and 
Howard hoped it was going to be easier than usual for 
him to keep still in church. At the beginning of the 
long prayer he bowed his head on the pew-back before 
him, truly meaning to listen, when suddenly his restless 
eyes—which he had forgotten to shut—spied something 
bright on the carpet at his feet. A silver dime! How- 
ard almost jumped off hia seat, but controlled himself, 
and reached down quiety and picked up the coin. A 
whole dime all at once! As much as he could earn in 
five days by bringing the milk from uncle’s every night 
and morning. What a lot of sling-shot rubbers a dime 
would buy! Or ten whole cards of chewing-gum (“If 
mother only would let me chew it every day!” he 
thought); or two humming-tops; or two sets of jack- 
stones; or— Well, as he turned the bright silver-piece 
over and over in his hands, he saw in imagination a 
whole counter full of toys, almost any one of which could 
be bought with that dime. 

Now the prayer was ended, and, while the minister 
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gave out the hymn, Howard whispered in his mother’s 
ear, “See, I’ve found a dime!” 

In a few words his mother explained to him that this 
was probably one of the dimes that had been brought to 
church to be put into the Lord’s treasury, and ended by 
saying, “ You must decide what ought to be done with it.” 

The bright face clouded over as Howard replied in a 
stage whisper, “It’s mine, for I found it; and I’m going 
to keep it.” 

“ Well, there is time to think it over before the contri- 
bution-box comes around,” answered mother. 

Left to himself, Howard turned the bit of money over 
and over in his hands, all through the singing and dur- 
ing the announcement of the meetings for the week, 
thinking hard all the time. Now the deacons were 
passing the contribution-box. Yes, there was Mr. Barker 
coming right toward him, just as if he knew all about 
the dime. 

Howard’s heart beat fast, and, as the box came near, 
he reached out his hand and dropped in the coin. The 
deed was done, but, instead of feeling happy, as he had 
expected to do, Howard was conscious of being angry 
with himself for having parted with the precious dime. 

“I’m sorry I did it,” he whispered. ‘It was mine, 
and I wish I'd kept it.” 

Mother made no reply, but that afternoon, when it 
was time for the Sunday reading on the Veranda, instead 
of reading aloud the usual story “ For Children at Home,” 
she asked Howard to bring her pencil and paper. Then 
she wrote and read to him the following little story about 
his favorite child-friends, Hansel and Grethel, whom he 
first came to know in “ Grimm’ s Fairy Tales.” The 
story was called 

THE BIG RED APPLE. 


One day, not long after Hansel and Grethel escaped 
from the witch who lived in the gingerbread house in 
the German Forest, the two children were walking hap- 
pily, hand in hand, along a grassy path in the great 
forest. All at once Hans spied a large red apple lying in 
the path just in front of him. With an exclamation of 
delight he sprang forward and picked it up; and the 
two children held it in their hands, smelling it and feel- 
ing it, and saying, “ How pretty it is!” ‘“ How sweet it 
smells!” ‘Then they began to wonder how it happened 
to be lying in the path. No apple-tree was growing 
near, and they finally decided that the apple must have 
been dropped by some one who had passed along just 
before them. 

** But it’s ours now,” said Hans, “ for we found it, and 
pretty soon we'll eat it.” 

“Maybe so,” answered Grethel, slowly; “‘ but I won- 
der if it was a little girl that lost it, and whether it was 
all the apple she had. If it was, I’m afraid she’s pretty 
sorry.” 

“Oh! well,” said Hans, “she ought to have been more 
careful. It isn’t our fault that she lost it.” 

“ No, that’s true,” replied Grethel. ‘ But,” she added, 
thoughtfully, “if we should meet her coming back to 
find it, seems to me we’d have to give it back to her.” 

“No!” answered Hans, in a decided tone; “ it’s the 
biggest apple I ever had, and I found it, and I sha’n't 
give it up.” 

And he slipped it into his pocket, thinking that Grethel 
would be glad enough to share it by and by. 

Presently the children drew near a tiny cottage which 
stood just a little to the right of the path. In the yard 
they saw a pale, slender crippled boy sitting in a chair 
with a crutch by his side. Near him stood a little girl 
talking earnestly to him, but often interrupted by her 
own sobs. 

“Tt was a beautiful big red one,” the children heard 
her say, as she wiped her eyes on her little handkerchief, 
“and I had been saving it for you all the week since 
Uncle Eric gave it to me. I don’t see how it could have 
got out of my apron pocket. I tucked it in so tight 
when I was getting ready to come. Oh! I wanted you 
tw have it!” and the little creature’s sobs broke out 
afresh. 

Grethel looked earnessly at Hans, knowing that he 
surely must understand now whose red apple was in his 
pocket, and feeling certain that he would give it back to 
the little girl. But Hans looked straight ahead, thinking 
to himself, “ I don’t care! It’s mine, for I found it, and 
I’ve a right to do what I like with it.” 

When Grethel saw that Hans meant to keep the apple, 
the tears came into her great blue eyes, and she moved 
up close to Hans, whispering: 

““ Do give it back, dear Hans! ” 

But Hans jerked angrily away, and began to walk a 
little faster. Soon they were out of sight of the tiny 
cottage; but the picture of the pale, crippled lad and the 








sorrowful little girl would not go out of Hans’ mind. 
He looked slyly at Grethel out of the corner of his eye, 
and saw that her sweet face was almost as sad as that of 
the little girl who had Jost the apple. Hans loved his 
sister, and when she looked up and caught his eye, it was 
as if a good angel had. touched his heart, and he quite 
longed to give the apple to its real owner. But he was 
ashamed to say he was sorry for his selfishuess, so he 
exclaimed rather roughly : 

“ Well, come on back, then, and I’ll give it to her!” 

Can you think how bappy Grethel was then, and how 
she loved her kind, noble brother, as she delighted to 
call him? Can’t you see them going back, hand in hand, 
along the wood-path? and can’t you see the little Elsa 
dancing for joy as Hans gives her back the big red apple? 
And can’t you see them all standing around Fritz; the 
lame boy, while he tastes the juicy apple, and insists that 
everybody shall have a big “bite” of it? And don’t 
you think Hans went to bed that night a happier boy 
than he would have been if he had keptthe apple? And 
is it always true that we have a right to keep a thing just 
because we found it ? 

* * * x * 


“Is that the end of the story, mother?” asked 
Howard, “’Cause if it is, I know what you wrote it 
for. It’s about that dime I found in church this morn- 
ing,—and I do truly s’pose I’m glad I put it in the 
contribution-box.” 


Dalton, Ga. 


Introducing the Lesson 


HE superintendent’s work is not essentially a teach- 

ing work, but there are ways in which he may 

facilitate instruction at the opening, as well as at the 
close, of the teaching hour. 

In the Trinity Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, of which the Rev. Dr. F. M. 
McAllister is rector, the superintendent, Mr. William P, 
Toler, is in the habit of teaching the lesson from the 
desk to the whole school, except the primary department, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. This is of the nature of 
exposition, going somewhat critically into the geography, 
history, meaning of words, bearing of the argument, ete., 
with illustrations, and perhaps the use of the blackboard. 
For this address, during which the school is asked fre- 
quent questions, he makes careful and comprehensive 
preparation. Following his “ talk,” the teachers take 
up their class work, re-emphasizing the lesson for their 
scholars in personal application, confining themselves 
chiefly to the practical, heart-to-heart message. This 
school is spoken of as unusually orderly and serious, 
Its method is highly commended by the rector. 

In primary department work, if the membership is 
large, the class system has its advocates, and has some- 
times been found of great advantage. This is more than 
simply increasing the number of “ assistants” to the one 
superintendent-teacher; it is forming small classes 
within the department, each having its own teacher, who 
not only*marks the attendance of her little group, helps 
to keep her scholars in order, cares for their wants, and 
generally “ mothers” them, but teaches the lesson and 
golden text, distributes books, papers, and cards, and 
does practically the same work as characterizes classes 
of older scholars. Where the class-system is in vogue in 
the primary department, it is usual for the primary 
superintendent to close the lesson study with a talk to 
all the children, perbaps with blackboard and object- 
teaching, gathering together the important thoughts and 
unifying them in an earnest and loving application, 
Advocates of this method claim for it these advantages: 
The personal contact of children with teachers during 
the teaching of the lesson, by which, like older persons, 
they may best be won to Christ, singly as individuals; 
the teacher’s opportunity for knowing better the disposi- 
tion and need of each child; the possibility of keeping 
records so as to encourage attendance; the increase of 
orderliness, and so, often, the saving of time, A 
teacher’s personal testimony in favor of this method is 
given in Mrs. W. B. Porter’s article on “ A Successful 
Plan for the Divided Primary Class,” in The Sunday 
School Times of August 24. 

So, in adult-class work, the method of teaching the 
lesson found successful in one class may not be the best 
for another; or both classes may find both methods use- 
ful ut different times. 
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| LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1895 


7. August 18.—The New Home 1m Camaa@ ..cciicssccccrseceeereeveene 
8, August %.—Crossing the Jordan..........00++ 
9. September 1.—The Fall of Jericho... 
30, September 6,—Caleb's Reward............. 
ll, September 15.—The Cities of Refuge.......... sienda 
12. September 28.—Joshua Renewi the 
| ee Josh, 24: 14-25 
14. September 29,--Review. 


Deut, 6: 315 






seed OOD, 20 ; 1-0 


AAS 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
2... 


Study 12,—The Last Days of Joshua 
Joshua 23 and 24. 


I, Tue Organized MATERIAL. 

Toward the close of his life, after an interval of fifteen or 
twenty years spent in comparative quiet and seclusion, Joshua 
summons the representatives of Israel, and exhorts them, in 
view of what the Lord had already done in their behalf, to 
be courageous and persistent and obedient, and especially to 
refrain from intercourse with the earlier inhabitants of the 
land of Canaan (23: 1-16). He makes a second closing ad- 
dress to a still more representative assembly at Shechem. 
After recounting in detail the mercies shown by God to his 
people from patriarchal days (24: 1-13), he appeals to them 
to discard forever all traces of idolatrous worship, and to 
worship Jehovah alone. Following his example, the people 
solemnly pledge themselves to Jehovah’s service (vs. 14-25) ; 
a memorial stone is set up in attestation at the sanctuary at 
Shechem (vs. 26-28). Joshua dies, and is buried in Timnath- 
serah (vs. 29-31).. The burial of Joseph’s bones at Shechem, 
and the death and burial of Eleazar (vs, 32, 33) are noted, 

Il. Torics ror Stupy anv Discussion, 

1, The Material. (1.) Compare with chapter 23 the 
phraseology of chapter 1 or of 22 ; 1-6, and note how closely 
these passages resemble the characteristic passages of Deu- 
teronomy. One might say that: in chapter 23 Joshua uses 
Deuteronomic language in exhorting the! people to obey the 
laws of Deuteronomy. Nearly every phrase in the chapter 
can be found in the Book of Deuteronomy. (2.) The his- 
torical survey in 24: 1-15. Note the value of this summary ; 
for example, the facts not elsewhere clearly stated,—the 
idolatrous worship of Abraham’s relatives (vs. 2,14); the war 
of Balak, king of Moab, with Israel (v. 9); the resistance 
offered by the “ men,” or “ lords,” of Jericho to Israel (v. 11); 
the continued existence of idolatry within Israel (v. 14). 

-2. The Character and Condition of the People at’ Joshua's 
Death, as understood by the Writer of Joshua. (1.) Not at all 
ideal. Such satisfactory summaries as 24 : 31, 13; 23:14; 
18:1; 21: 43-45; 11: 16-23; 10 : 40-43, cannot be inter- 
preted with literal exactness, in view of the accompanying 
historical details, which show that an unfriendly population 
had still a considerable footing in the land. (2.) Politically. 
The tribes had obtained a separate possession, each one in 
varying measure (comp. especially 15: 63; 16: 9,10; 17: 
11-18, 16-18; Judg.1:1to2: 5). This territory it had to 
hold by its own prowess, or lose possession of it (Judg. 1:34). 
The “rest unto Israel from all their enemies round about” 
was something like an armistice, rather than the result of an 
absolute crushing of enemies, Otherwise the facts related in 

Judges 2, especially in verses 12, 21, 23, and in chapter 3, 
verses, 5, 6, would have no basis. (3.) Religiously. The 
idolatry, characteristic of Abraham's family, was always an 
element to be reckoned with (comp. Gen, 31 : 19, 30-32; 
35 : 2-4; Num. 25:1-3; Judg. 2: 2,3). On the other hand, 
the work of Moses and Joshua is apparent in the success of 
appeals, like those of the current lesson, or as in Judges 
2: 1-6, to the educated conscience of Israel. In estimating 
the practical force of either, we must remember that the 
Canaanites were a people considerably akin to Israel in lan- 
guage, habits, and ideas. According to Deuteronomy 32, 
nothing kept Israel from adopting their lascivious nature- 
worship but the higher views of God inculcated by Moses 
and his men. (4.) Mentally and morally, The Israelites 
were infants. They had been up to this time, practically 
speaking, in leading-strings. Their social scheme, however 
(compare the covenant laws), contemplated a free, indepen- 
dent, self-directing people. Only experience could develop 
such independence. For the history of its acquirement we 
turn to the Book of Judges. 

$. The Character of Joshua. (1.) lis historical reality. If 
there was a Moses, there must have been a Joshua. The 
continuance of the Mosaic policy and spirit imply such an 
one, Stade’s view that Joshua-is an idealized representative 
of the Ephraimitic clan is clearly disproved by Kittel (“ His 





tory of the Hebrews,” 2 28) and by G. A. Smith (“ Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” Appendix). It is really 
enough to say that, if we could prove that Joshua was a 
myth, we would have to assume the existence of another 
leader like Joshua. (2,) The minister or servant of Moses. Read 
Joshua 1: 2; Exodus 24:13; Numbers 11 ; 28, and notice 
in these and other references how constantly the narrative 
gives these titles to Joshua, In this connection note that the 
two were constantly together (comp. Exod, 24: 18; 33:11; 
32 : 17), and had been from Joshua’s youth (comp, Num. 
11: 28, Rev. Ver., marg.; Exod. 33:11). Joshua was his 
natural successor in every way (Deut. 34:9). (3.) The cap- 
tain of Israel, Gather up the indications (see preceeding 
Studies) of his military skill, his courage, his recognition of 
divine leadership, his freedom from dictatorial ambition (comp. 
Josh.19: 51; 21:1). Notice how well the anecdote of Num- 
bers 11 : 26-29 fits into the soldierly character of Joshua. 
(4.) The sagacious patriot, Joshua’s realisation of the ideals 
and plans of Moses and his possession by the Mosaic spirit is 
well indicated by his relation to Israel afterthe preliminary 
conquest of Canaan, For nearly twenty years he lives in 
retirement, letting the tribes work out their own future, 
For a man who has wielded all the power of a dictator, such 
reserve is remarkable. ° 


AKA 
Aids to Specific Study 


BH 
Lesson 12, September 22, 1895 
Joshua Renewing the Covenant 


Gotpen Text: The Lord our God will we serve, and his 
voice will we obey.— Josh. 24 : 24. 


Lesson Text 


(Josh, 24 : 14-25. Memory verses: 22-24.) 
Study connection in Joshua 24. 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


144 Now therefore fear the 14 Now therefore fear the Lorp, 
Lorp, and serve him in sincerity and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth; and put away the and in truth: and put away 
gods which your fathers served the gods which your fathers 
on the other side of the flood, and, served beyond the River, and 
in E’gypt; and serve ye the Lorp. in Egypt; and serve ye the 

15 And if itseem evilunto you 15 Lorp. And if it seem evil 
to serve the LORD, choose you unto you to serve the Lorp, 
this day whom ye will serve; choose you this day whom ye 
whether the gods which your will serve; whether the gods 
fathers served that were on the which your fathers served that 
other side of the flood, or the were beyond the River, or the 
gods of the Am’o-rites, in whose gods of the Amorites, in whose 
land ye dwell: but as for me and land ye dwell: but as for me 
my house, we will serve the and my house, we will serve 
LorD. the Lorp. And the people 

16 And the people answered answered and said, God forbid 
and said, God forbid that we that we should forsake the 
should forsake the Lorgp, to serve LorD, to serve other gods; for 
other gods ; the Lorp our God, he it is that 

17 For the Lorp our God, he itis brought us and our fathers up 
that brought us up and our out of the land of Egypt, from 
fathers out of the land of E’gypt, the house of ' bondage, and 
from the house of bondage, and that did those great signs in 
which did those great signs inour our sight, and preserved us in 
sight, and preserved us in all the all the way wherein we went, 
way wherein we went, and and among all the peoples 
among all the people through through the midst of whom we 
whom we passed : 18 passed: and the Lorp drave 

18. And the Lorp drave out out from before us all the peo- 
from before us all the people, ples, even the Amorites which 
even the Am’o-rites which dwelt dwelt in the land: therefore 
in the Jand : therefore will we also we also will serve the Lorp; 
serve the Lorp ; for heisourGod. 19 for heisourGod. And Joshua 

19 And Jdésh’u-a said unto the said unto the people, Ye can- 
people, Ye cannot serve the not serve the LorD; for he is 
Lorp : for he is a holy God; heis an holy God; he is a jealous 
a jealous God ; he will not forgive God ; he will not forgive your 
your transgressions nor your sins, transgression nor your sins. 

20 If ye forsake the Lorp, and 20 If ye forsake the Lorp, and 
serve strange gods, then he will serve strange gods, then he 
turn and do you hurt, and con- will turn and do you evil, and 
sume you, after that he hath consume you, after that he 
done you good. 21 bath done you good. And the 

21 And the people said unto people said unto Joshua, Nay ; 
Joésh’u-a, Nay; but we will serve but we will serve the Lorp. 
the Lorp. 22 And Joshua said unto the peo- 

22 And Jésh’u-a said unto the ple, Ye are witnesses against 
people, Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen 
yourselves that ye have chosen you the Lorp, to serve him. 
you the Lorp, toservehim. And And they said, We are wit- 
they said, We are witnesses. 23 nesses, Now therefore put 

23 Now therefore put away, away, said he, the strange gods 
said he, the strange gods which which are among you, and in- 
are among you, and incline your cline your heart unto the 
heart unto the Lorp God of 24 LorD, the God of Israel. And 
Is’ra-el. ; the people said unto Joshua, 

24 And the people said unto The Lorp our God will we 
Jésh’u-a, The Lorp our God will serve, and unto his voice will 
we serve, and his voice will we 25 we hearken. So Joshua made 
obey. a@ covenant with the peopie 

25 So Jésh’u-a made a covenant that day, and set them a 
with the people that day, and set statute and an ordinance in 
them a statute and an ordinance Shechem. 
in Shé’chem. 





The American Revisers would substitute “ who” or a i for 
« whieh "io verse 14, “ drove” for * *‘drave” in yerse 18,"a” for “an” 
int verse 19, aud “ Jehovah” for“ Loap” wherever ik eocurs. 





Vol. 37, Now 36 
Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Psa. 46 : 1. 
oo ‘ 
Lesson Topic: Help through Renewed Consecration. 


1. Consecration Demanded, vs. 14, 1g, 6, 20. 
a. Consecration Pledged, vs. 16«18, 21. 
3- Consecration Ratified, vs. 22623. 


Oo. 


Dairy Home Reapinos: 


M.—Josh. 24: 14°ag- Joshua renewing the covenant, 
T.—Josh. 24 : 26-31. The stone of witness, 
W.—Josh. 24: 113. Occasion of the covenant. 
T.—Josh. 23: 1-10. Joshua's exhortation. 
P.—Josh. 23: 11-16. Warning against disobedience. 
. S.—1 Sam. 12 : 20-25. Persuasion to faithfulness, 
S.—Heb. 8: 7-13. The better covenant, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


OUTLINE : 


LYS 
Lesson Analysis 


I, CONSECRATION DEMANDED, 


1, Sincerely : 

Serve him in sincerity and in truth -. 
ee a worshippers shall worship .. . 

; 28). 

In holiness and sincerity . . 
Them that love our Lor 
2. Exclusively : 

Put away the gods which your fathers served (14). 
Thou shalt have none other 8 before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 


in spirit and truth (John 


. we behaved ourselves (2 Cor. 1 : 12), 
- in incorruptness (Eph. 6 : 24), % 


Put away... the strange s which are amoung you (Josh. 24 : 28). 
They put away the strange gods (Judg. 10 : 16). ‘4 
3- Promptly : 


Choose you this day whom ye will serve (15). 


How long halt ye between two opinions? (1 Kings 18 ; 21.) 
Who then offereth . . . to consecrate bimeclt Ser “yd 7(1 Giron. 29:5.) 
Behold, now is the day of salvation (2 Cor. 6: 


4- Reverently : 
He is an holy God ; he is a jealous God (19). 


I the Lord thy God am a jealous God (Exod. 20 : 5). 
I the Lord your God am holy (Ley. 19: 2). 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon (Matt. 6 : 24). 


5. Cautiously : 
If ye forsake the Lord, .. - consume you (20). 
When ye transgress, ... then... ye shall Rerieh (Josh, 23 : 16). 
10). 


whe will . 


He was turned to be their enemy (Isa. 68 
But God turned, and gave them up (Acts 7: 42). 


II. CONSECRATION PLEDGED.~ ~~ ~ 


i. Tite Disayowal : 

God forbid that we should forsake the Lord (16). 
ba > do so to me . .. if aught but death part thee and me (Ruth 
4 1 forget thee, .. . let my right hand forget her quanins (Psa. 137 : 5) 

Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 

2. Phe Obligation : 

The Lord . a sa us. 
signs (17). 
These forty years . thee hast lacked nothing (Deut. 2 : 


To bim which led hia people through the wilderness ‘Pea. 136 : 16). 
I brought you up, .. led you forty years (Amos 2 : 10). 


3- The Decision : 
Nay ; but we will serve the Lord (21). 


As for me and my house, we will serve eet Lord (Josh, 24 : 15). 
The Lord our God will we serve (Josh, 24 ; 24). 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God (Ruth 1 : 16). 


.up,...and.., did those great 


III, CONBECRATION RATIFIED. 


1. Before Witnesses : 

Ye are witnesses. ... We are wiinesses (22). 

Ye are witnesses this day. ... We are witnesses (Ruth 4; 
Ye are my witnesses saith the Lord (Isa. 43 ; 10). 

Ye witness to yourselves, that ye are sous (Matt. 28 : $1). 
2. By Covenant : 

So Joshwa made a covenant with the people (25). 
In that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram — 15 : 18). 
The Lord our God made a covenant with us (Deut. 5: 

Then Jonathan and David made a covenant (1 Sam. a: : 8). 


10, 11). 


- 


Verse. 14.—‘‘Serve him in sincerity and in truth,” 


Service de- 
manded (1) From whom; (2) To whom; (3) In whut spirit. 


Verse 15.—** Choose you this day whom ye will serve,”’ (1) Diverse 
claimants ; (2) Rigbt decisions ; (3) Prompt action. 

Verse 18.—"' Therefore’we also will serve the Lord.” (1) Induce- 
ments to serve God ; (2) Decisions to serve God, 

Verse 19.—"* He is an holy God; he is a jealous God.”’ (1) What 


God's attributes are; (2) What man's service must be. 

Verse 20.—“ Then he will turn and do you evil,” (1) A turning to 
be dreaded ; (2) A cause to be shunned. 

Verse 22—‘' Ye are witnesses agaitist yourselves.” (1) Pledges 


made; (2) Witnesses present; (8) Confirmation called. 
Verse 25.—‘‘ So Joshua made a covenant with the people.” (1) The 
points of the covenant; (2) The parties of the covenant; (2) The 


perpetuity of the covenant. 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Covenants 


Agreements between parties (Gen. 26 : 28; Dan. 11 : 6). 
Written and sealed (Neh. 9 : 38 ; 10 : 1). 

Witnessed (Gen, 23 : 17, 18; Ruth 4 : 9-11), 

Confirmed by oath (Gen. 21 : 23, 31; 26 : 31). 
Unalterable after confirmation (Gal. 3 : 15). 

Salt signified perpetuity (Num. 18 : 19; 2 Chron. 18 ; 5), 
Commemorated by a pillar (Gen, 81 : 44-46). 
Perpetuated by a name (Gen. 21 : 31; 31 : 47-49). 

Held as sacred (Josh. 9; 16-19; Psa, 15 : 4). 














Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Succession oF Evenrs.—We have no knowledge, 
except by inference, of the location and circumstances 
of the body of the population of Israel while the conquest 
was in progress. Probably they took temporary possession of 
all available tracts, and cultivated the land for subsistence. 
At the time of the final division of the land, a representative 
body of the nation (the “congregation,” Josh.18 : 1; 22: 12, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 30) must have been encamped for several weeks, 
at least, in the vicinity of ‘Shiloh. The various public acts 
that were performed were by Joshua and Eleazar and the ances- 
tral chiefs of the nation, in some instances a public assembly 
being held (18:1; 19: 51; 20:1; 21:1; 22:12; 23:2; 
24:1, ete). Among these acts were the locating of the tab- 
ernacle at Shiloh, the completing of the division of the land, 
the assignment of the cities of refuge, and that of the Leviti- 
cal cities. Contemporaneous with these events was the dis- 
missal of the warriors of the two and a half tribes (chap. 22), 
and the excitement that followed. In the locating of the 
tabernacle and the settling of the bounds of the people and 
the Levites, God formally fulfilled his promise to give Israel 
rest (21: 44; 22:4, comp. 1: 13, 15). When the “rest” 
had thus been given, by the allotting of the territory west of 
the Jordan (23:1, 4), Joshua publicly warned the people 
against disobeying the law that forbade their mingling with 
their Canaanite neighbors (chap. 23). This was just before 
his death (23:14). Later, and before sending the seven 
tribes to their inheritance (24 : 28), he gathered the people 
to Shechem for the solemnities treated of in the lesson. . 

Datr.—aA careful study of the points just given and others 
like them will, I think, convince any onethat the writer of the 
Book of Joshua represents the events recorded in 18:1 to 
24 : 28 as occurring in one group, and not many weeks apart. 
When did they occur? The first division of the land by 
Joshua was in his sixth year (14: 10). When was the sec- 
ond? Was it a few months after the first, or many years? 

There is no answer to this question in Joshua 23 : 1, when 
correctly translated, as in the Revised Version. Josephus 
says that the death of Joshua was twenty years after his first 
division of the land, but the unsupported testimony of Jo- 
sephus in chronological matters is precarious, Joshua was 
very old at the time of his first division of the land (13:1), as 
well as the second. A delay of nineteen or twenty years is 
itself very improbable. At Joshua’s death, the members of 
a representative body of Israelites were persons who had 
themselves participated in the events in Egypt, along with 
their fathers (Josh. 24: 5,6,7,17). This would be possi- 
ble a little more than forty-six years after those events, but 
not after sixty-five years. By these and other reasons, I am 
convinced that the career of Joshua did not extend much be- 
yond the six years of the fourteenth chapter. 

Tue Puace.—Shechem is biblically so important that 
every one should be familiar with the topography, and with 
the biblical events that occurred there. There Abraham 
built his first altar. Jacob has especial rights there. There 
were Ebal and Gerizim, and the altar of blessing and cursing 
(8 : 30-35). Such facts account for the “sanctuary of Jeho- 
vah ” (24: 26), to which Joshua paid such respect. These 
facts, together with the peculiar suitableness of the locality 
for a large popular gathering, account for this place being 
chosen. There is no hint that the tabernacle or ark was 
moved there, or any prerogative of Shiloh infringed upon. 


—— 


Critical Notes 


The first thirteen verses of the chapter are a recapitulation 
of the way in which God has hitherto led Israel, from the 
time of the calling of Abraham. Then, in the lesson and the 
two verses that follow it, we have an account of a solemn 
choice made by the people, led by Joshua, The fcllowing 
apalysis is, in part, that of Matthew Henry. First, Joshua 
makes the people choose, enlisting their manly love of inde- 
pendence (vs. 14-18). Second, he so makes them choose as 
to enlist their manly resoluteness (vs. 19-24). Third, he 
binds them to the choice they make by a solemn covenant 
(vs. 25-27). 

In verses 14-18, Joshua appeals to their independent good 
sense, by putting them totheir choice. He makes them apro- 
posal (vs. 14, 15), which they accept, giving reasons (vs. 16- 
18). In his proposal he offers three candidates for their 
election. He puts the responsibility upon them, and insists 
that they shall choose. He demands, however, that they make 
their choice promptly. He seeks to influence them in their 
choice by his own example. 

Verse 14.—Fear Jehovah: The first candidate is Jehovah. 
He is the God now rightfully in possession. His claims are 
vindicated by the facts that have just been stated.— Jn sin- 
cerity: The idea is rather that of whuleness, integrity, than 
of sincerity. Go the whole length in serving him. Serve 
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him completely. Serve him to the utmost. This is inter- 
preted by the clauses that follow.— Put away: From this it 
appears that the people were, even when the Promised Land 
was just being given to them, worshipers of othér gods than 
Jehovah.—The other side of the flood: The Revised Version 
gives this correctly “beyond the River,”—that is, beyond the 
Euphrates, in the region from which Abraham came, Paddan- 
aram, and probably Ur also (see v. 2). Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob had given up the ancestral idolatries; but Jacob's 
wives and sons had brought them again from Paddan-aram, 
and, it seems, did not permanently renounce them before going 
up to Bethel (Gen. 35 : 2-4).—And in Egypt: So far as ap- 
pears, not Egyptian gods, but Mesopotamian gods, their 
ancestral gods, worshiped while they were in Egypt. These 
ancestral gods are the second of the three candidates proposed, 
and the Amorite gods mentioned in the next verse are the 
third. The entire repudiation of these, and the worshiping 
of Jehovah exclusively, are here proposed as the test of the 
integrity and truth of their service. 

Verse 15.—Choose : They must elect between Jehovah and 
these others, for he will not endure a divided service. Joshua 
puts the responsibility of choice upon them, and insists that 
they shall exercise it. In doing this, he does not admit that 
they have an actual right, in view of the facts in the case, to 
refuse the service that Jehovah demands, He recognizes, 
however, a supposable right to refuse, existing antecedent to 
the examination of the evidence. He recognizes, further, 
that some of them might claim a right to refuse ; and, further, 
the fact that the reasons for serving Jehovah are so evident 
that it is perfectly safe to leave the case to any fair-minded 
man “ that allows himself a free thought; ” and, further still, 
the fact that Jehovah wants men to serve him from deliberate 
choice, and not from compulsion.— This day: There must be 
no delay, however. The evidence is sufficiently in, and an 
immediate verdict must be had.— The gods which your fathers 
served: A religion attractive to those who love antiquity.— 
The gods of the Amorite: The term Amorite is here used 
generically. The religion of these tribes was sensually attract- 
ive. It was also capable of being a bond of good fellowship 
between them and their neighbors ; a wrongly liberal religion. 
—In whose land ye dwell : The pronoun is plural, and the word 
Amorite is singular. Itis in the land of the gods of the Amo- 
ritethat Israel issaid to dwell, Verbally, for the purposes of the 
reasoning in hand, the gods of the Amorite are spoken of as 
though they were realities. This does not imply any admis- 
sion that they actually were real. Perhaps the very strongest 
form of the idolatrous tendency is that toward the worship of 
local deities, when one is in the lucality.—A3 for me and my 
house: He tries to affect the resolution of others by declaring 
his own. It is in the form best adapted to be effective. He 
has decided for himself. He has decided for all over whom 
he has authoriiy. He had decided to do this whatever others 
do. He is ready to “swim against the stream,” to attempt 
“not what the most do, but what the best do.” 

Verses 16-18.—The people accept Joshua’s proposal} and 
elect Jehovah as their God. They are influenced to this by 
Joshua’s argument and personality and example, but also by 
other reasons, Some of the reasons they state.—God forbid : 
The form of the Hebrew is, “ A profane thing be it to us!” 
To translate this Hebrew exclamation by an English oath, 
as our versions regularly do, savors somewhat of the taking of 
the divine name in vain. The phrase states a reason for their 
choice. The forsaking of Jehovah strikes them as something 
horrible and profane and shocking. As additional reasons, 
they proceed to enumerate favors they have received from 
Jehovah, just as Joshua has previously done.— Brought us 
and our fathers up out of the land of Egypt, ... and that did 
those great signs in our sight: This is parallel with the lan- 
guage of Joshua himself in verses 5-7. Unless a large pro- 
portion of these men had actually seen the signs in Egypt, 
they would not use language in this way. If it was: now 
sixty-five years since they left Egypt, so that only here and 
there an old man had a recollection of it, they would not 
speak in this way concerning it. This is proof that it was 
now a good deal less time since Moses’ death than the twenty- 
five years testified to by Josephus.—All the peoples: So cor- 
rectly, in each case, the Revised Version; not “ people,” as 
in the Old Version. The peoples through the midst of whom 
they passed were the Amalekiies, Edomites, Moabitee, ete.— 
Drave out: This gives an additional reason why they should 
prefer Jehovah to what claimed to be the local gods of the 
Amorite. Jehovah has proved himself the more powerful. 
Therefore: The word is supplied, and might be omitted.— 
We also: As tragslated, this means that we as well as you 
will serve Jehovah, A different translation is also pos;ible : 
“ Also, we will serve Jehovah because he is our God,” em- 
phasizing this fact as an additional reason for serving him.— 
Our God: Whichever be the true translation, this clause 
gives an additional reason why Israel should serve Jehovah, 
—a reason which is in itself emphatic, whether it is empha- 
sized in their way of stating it or not. By his election and 


covenant he is their God, and they are his people. 

In verses 19-24 Joshua repeats his appeal to their choice 
in such terms as to challenge their manly resoluteness, and 
so arouse their determination. As the quaint Engiish com- 






mentator pnts it, he “ drives the nail to the head.” He acts 
upon the maxim, “ Fast bind, fast find.” In his view, no 
hasty, superficial promising will do. So he sets the difficul- 
ties of the case before them (vs. 19, 20), and then we have 
the colloquy in which they, in the face of the difficulties, 
reiterate their decision. 

Verses 19, 20.— Ye cannot: A strong way of asserting the 
extreme difficulty of the case.—A holy God: In the Hebrew 
the adjective is in the plural, giving, mechanically, the trans- 
lation, “ For he is holy Gods.” Of course, the reference is to 
one God only, but the mode of speaking is the same as in 
Exodus 32: 4, 8.—A jealous God: The word for “God” is 
different from that in the preceding clause, Hl-qanno, with a 
slight variation the same divine name which we found in 
Exodus 20:5 and Deuteronomy 6 : 15.— Will not forgive: 
That is, not lightly. He will not regard sins against himself 
as trivial, but will treat them as serious.—Strange gods: 
Strange in the sense of foreign, belonging to another nation. 
—Do you evil, and consume you: If we had a fuller report of 
what Joshua said, perhaps we should find him referring to 
Kibroth-hattaavah, and the fiery serpents, and the affair of 
B@al-peor, and the thirty-eight years in the wilderness, in 
proof and illustration of what he was saying. In this whole 
verse he puts the matter one-sidedly. He has nothing to say 
of Jehovah as a God of loving-kindness and long-suffering 
patience. Perhaps he was presenting the case from the 
point of view of the opponents of Jehovah, was repeating the 
comments they were wont to make on Jehovah's judgments. 
Perhaps he was presenting it in the way of godly jealousy, 
expressing his keen sense of the ill desert of those who would 
be guilty of forsaking such a God. At all events, he was 
trying to make them realize the strictness of Jehovah’s re- 
quirements, and to sharpen the resolution they had taken. 

Verse 21.—The people are not deterred by this presenta- 
tion of the case, but rather stimulated.— Nay ; but: Strictly, 
“Nay; for.” What you say does not lead us to change our 
decision, for we have fully decided to serve Jehovah, Or, 
possibly, What you say of his severity will not apply to ns, 
for we shall so serve him that he will not be severe with us. 

Verse 22.—Joshua is very deliberate in the matter. He 
makes the people take time to think. He compels them to 
hold the matter in mind, so that they cannot fail of giving it 
attention. To this end, he solemnly commits them as wit- 
nesses in the transaction.—Against yourselves: Witnesses in 
your own case. Not necessarily hostile witnesses, except as 
trne testimony is necessarily hostile to the covenant-breaker. 
— We are Witnesses; They respond to his challenge. 

Verses 23, 24.—He presses his challenge, proposing a test 
to them, and they accept the test.— Put away the strange gods: 
Properly, “the gods of the foreigner.” If they are sincere, 
let them act on their agreement.—His voice will we obey: 
This gives the meaning correctly, thongh the Revised Ver- 
sion—“unto his voice will we hearken”—is more literal, 
This implies that they consented to put away their idols, as 
Joshua requested, 

In verses 25-27 we have an account of Joshua’s binding 
them by a solemn covenant to observe the agreement they 
had thus made, The details of this we need not consider, as 
they are beyond the limits of the lesson.—-A statute and an 
ordinance: Better regard the expression as abstract: He set 
for them statute and ordinance. Probably he established 
specific regulations for carrying out the covenant into which 
they had just entered. The covenant itself is one more 
renewal of that made at Sinai, and earlier with Abraham. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


Y ha; E division of the land among the tribes wasthe anxious 

and difficult task of the closing daye of Joshua. Gad, 
Reuben, and the half of Manasseh had been granted the 
splendid districts east of the Jordan, choosing the pastoral 
life of shepherds rather than the quiet toils of settled life, 
with the result that they sank, in after times, to a lower level 
of civilization than their western brethren. The chasm of 
the Jordan channel, in fact, and the entirely different coun- 
try they held, loosened the connection between them and the 
more stirring life of Palestine proper. But the west, even in 
the old age of Joshua, had not been so completely subdued as 
the land over the river, “very much still remaining to be 
possessed.” 

Israel had been unable to wrest any of the rich sea-coast 
plain from the Philistines or the Phenicians, and even in the 
central hill country we find the Hebrew conquest very imper- 
fect even in the time after Joshua’s death (see Judg. 1). The 
great clan of Joseph, in its two sections of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, stood at the head of the tribes, as the descendanis 
of the Egyptian saviour of the race, and as such they de- 
manded and obtained the best inheritance,—the central hills 
of green Samaria and the land to the north, including any 
portion of the grand plain of Esdraelon Manasseh might be 
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able to wrest from the Canaanite. More or less nominal ter- 
ritories were afterwards assigned to the other tribes, but the 
decay of war-like spirit and the want of co-operation among 
the clans left several with only the hope of some day gaining 
their portion. 

Judah and Simeon, for example, had to fight hard for their 
districts; Dan won only a very small inheritance, and Issachar 
submitted to virtual incorporation with the Canaanites of 
Esdraelon. In no case was any footing obtained on the 
coast, Asher, who was nearest it, becoming erelong the docile 
purveyor of the rich products of his hills to the Phenician 
cities which barred them from the sea. The tribe of Levi 
alone received no special territory, but forty-eight towns 
were assigned them in the districts of their brethren. 

Retiring to his own inheritance at Timnath-serah, in the 
hills of Ephraim, Joshua now calmly awaited the end of his 
days, Israel having for the time ceased to attack the still 
uneonquered parts of the land, and the natives gradual! 
accepting their presence as peaceful neighbors (Josh. 23 ; 1’). 
But the splendid old man could not leave the people he had 
* 60 long led without trying to secure their fidelity, after his 
death, to the principles in which they had been trained gy 
Moses and himself, Twice, apparently, he summoned “ all 
Israel,” with their “ elders,” their “ heads,” their “judges,” 
and their “ officers,” to him,—once at his home, and next at 
Shechem (23: 2; 24: 1),—and addressed them. 

Frankly recognizing that their obtaining possession of 
their respective inheritances depended on their expelling 
their present holders from them, he exhorted them to be 
“very courageous” in their fidelity to the commands of 
Moses, as given in the “book of the law,” keeping apart 
from their heathen neighbors, and having nothing to do with 
their gods, but cleaving to Jehovah, their own God, If they 
did this, they would drive out the nations before them as in 
the past; but if they intermarried with them, and became 
one with them, they would be ultimately destroyed. 

At the great national assembly subsequently convoked at 
Shechem, he began his address by reviewing the history of 
his people from the days of Abraham, showing how Jehovah 
had been with them in the time of the patriarchs, and in 
their deliverance from Egypt, and upto that day, He had 
overthrown Pharaoh, and the races beyond the Jordan, and 
Balak of Moab, and had given them much of the land in 
which they then were. To secure his mighty help in the 
future as in the past, they must fear him, and serve him 
truly and sincerely, and put away the idols they still cher- 
ished, which their forefathers had worshiped beyond the 
Euphrates. If, after all he had said, they thought it evil to 
serve Jehovah, let them choose what gods they would wor- 
ship, but as for himself and his house, he added grandly, “ we 
will serve Jehovah.” 

Addressed so forcibly, and moved at once by the remem- 
brance of their wondrous past and the loyalty to their 
national God of the gray-headed veteran before them, already 
become their deathless hero, there could be only one reply to 
his appeal. “God forbid,” shouted the great multitude, 
“that we should forsake Jehovah, to serve other gods!” 
Jehovah had brought them out of Egypt with an outstretched 
arm, and had given them the victory over the peoples of the 
land around. Therefore they would serve him; “for he,” 
said they, “is our God.” 

Joshua now had them in his hands. “ You say you will 
serve Jehovah. Well. But you have been worshiping the 
idols of the land beyond Euphrates, and also of the land in 
which you now are, for you carried the shrine of the far- 
away gods with you in the wilderness; and you joined Baal- 
peor in Moab, and you are going after strangé gods now. 
While you serve other gods you cannot serve Jehovah, for he 
is a holy God, and jealous, and will not forgive your sins. 
If you forsake him, he will forsake you and destroy you.” 

Then, once again, rose a great shout that they would in- 
deed serve Jehovah. ‘“ You are witnesses against yourselves, 
then, that you will serve Jehovah,” repeated Joshua. “ We 
are!” rose from the thousands before him. “Then,” said 
the great man, “ put away the idols which are among you, 
and turn your heart to Jehovah, the God of Israel.” ‘The 
Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will we obey!” 
eried back the host. They had made a covenant with their 
leader, but history was to show that they did not keep it; for 
idolatry dever ceased in Israel till the Babylonish captivity, 
many hundred years after Joshua’s death. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Israel’s Choice of Jehovah 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HECHEM was a very sacred spot for Israel. There 
Jehovah had appeared to Abraham, and promised him 
possession of the land (Gen. 12:7). There Jacob had ac- 
quired by purchase a “ parcel of ground,” and built an altar. 
There he had purged his household of idolatry, and buried 
‘heir strange gods under “the oak whieh was by Shechem” 
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(Gen. 33: 19; 35: 2-4). It was therefore natural that Jo-hua 
should, at an earlier state in the conquest, have selected She- 
chem as the locality for that picturesque rebearsal of the law 
recorded in chapter 8 ; 30-84. All these associations united to 
hallow it, and to make it the place for the renewal of the 
covenant at the close of Joshua’s work, when the conquest 
was substantially complete, 

Our lesson begins with the end of the old leader’s stirring 
appeal, He has triumphantly summed up the long series of 
divine acts of favor, culminating in peaceful ownership of the 
land. On the basis of these he rings out his trumpet-call to 
allegiance to Jehovah, the true King of the nation, by whom 
alone they have conquered. We note the emphatic “ there- 
fore” (v.14), The obligation to serve Jehovah is laid in his 
loving deeds for the nation. That is ever the ground on 
which he appeals to men. “TI have done all this for thee ; 
what doest thou forme?” Surely God has earned our love 
and service. He is not “ an austere man,” gathering where he 
does not strew, but: he is the giving God before he is the 
commanding or demanding God. He does not force hearts 
open with the lever of authority or duty, but woos them to 
open of themselves, as the sun kisses the petals of the rose 
till they unfold in delight, that the sunshine may penetrate 
the fragrant depths, 

The spirit of true devotion is vividly expressed in the next 
words, “ in sincerity and in truth,” as opposed to all half-and- 
half, feigned, and false outwardness of worship. Joshua did 
summon Israel to outward service, but he meant much more 
than a mere external abandonment of idolatry, or a worship 
of Jehovah as purely formal, and as little moral or religious 
as the idolatrous rites of the nations around. However the 
masses Of Israel degraded their worship of Jehovah to be 
little better than that of Baal or Moloch, the spirit of Juda- 
ism was, “they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth,” 

The surrender accompanying all true worship is insisted on 
in the next words of Joshua’s appeal. These are interesting 
on several grounds. They are a verbal quotation of Jacob’s 
charge to hig household, spoken in the same place centuries 
before (Gen, 35: 2), and must have rung with special force 
when thus repeated. There waved the same oak which had 
shaded the patriarch and heard his commands, and at whose 
roots the idols which his household had surrendered had been 
buried, and perhaps still lay rotting. The command surely 
implies the existence of some, probably secret, idolatry in 
Israel, though many commentators try to evade that plain 
inference. To it only we owe the knowledge of the fact, 
which might, however, have been taken for granted, that 
Israel had to some extent been infected with Egyptian idol- 
atry during its long stay in that land. But, more important 
than all, these words remind us that there can be no true ad- 
hesion to God without detachment from other objects of trust 
and obedience. To surrender our idols is still required of all 
his worshipers, and the idol which it is hardest to part with, 
and bury out of sight below the oak, is self. Christianity is 
no salvation made easy by abrogating the necessity for entire 
surrender of all that could compete with Christ for the su- 
preme place in our hearts and lives, It rather enlarges and 
deepens the sphere of the surrender, making it embrace not 
only objects which tempt our worship, but ourselves, the wor- 
shipers. 

The free, intelligent choice of Jehovah as our God is 
strongly put in verse 15. Joshua asked for no blind devotion 
which could not justify itself to judgment and common sense, 
To serve God is so consonant with the highest reason, and so 
productive of all real and lasting good, that it can stand the 
severest scrutiny. Only a diseased eye can see it to be “ evil 
to serve” him. But, alas! how many never reflect at all on 
the question, and are irreligious without reason! If men could 
once be brought to an actual, deliberate, intelligent choice, 
they would recognize that the only thing befitting them and 
their whole relations is to choose God. To every one who 
would not live a merely animal life, the urgent exhortation 
is pealed forth from every corner of the universe, from God's 
throne, and from his own conscience, “ Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.” 

It is a shameful thing to drift into irreligion, as so many 
do. We are not meant to be like weeds in a stream, impo- 
tently obeying the current. A manly exercise of will is 
required of us, and wo be to him who does not rouse himself 
to choose, and is not wise enough to choose God! We must 
serve some one or some thing. The choice is not between 
loving and obeying God with all our hearts, and loving and 
obeying nobody and nothing. We all have persons or objects 
to which we give our hearts, which we clasp as our chief 
good, to lose which is bitterer than death. Not service or 
freedom is the alternative, but service either of God or of 
what we make our god. And our idols are every whit as 
contemptible, when compared with him, as those of the Is- 
raelites’ fathers on the other side of the river (Eaphrates) or 
of Egypt, which Joshua proposed as the alternative, with a 
ring of scorn vibrating in his voice. A pretty choice to prefer 
these to Jehovah ! 

The brave, whole-hearted soldier had made Ais choice at 
all events, and, whether “ among the faithless, faithful only 
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he,” or not, he knew his own purpose, and meant to stick to 
his decision. A strong man who has made up his mind to 
serve God, and says out that he has, sways the multitude. 
Nothing is more contagious than the bold profession of per- 
sonal faith. 

So the swift assent of the people follows. Perhaps it was 
too swift. There is such a thing as too facile resolves to do 
right. “ Immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 
of earth,”—so, of course, “when the sun was up, because 
it had no root, it withered away.” That is the history of 
many an emotional Christian profedsion. No doubt, the 
possession of the land had kindled gratitude for the time 
being, but these impressionable people had not counted the 
cost of serving God or its difficulty when ringed round by 
idolaters, When the first novelty of their position had passed, 
custom would chill their sense of obligation, and, though their 
resolve was based on the same grounds as Joshua’s exhorta- 
tion had been, it sounds as if it would only be kept as long as 
they were receiving favors from God. Service can only be 
based on the recognition of God’s love, but service which is 
contingent on his making us happy and prosperous is tainted 
at itscore. And there is plenty of it yet ! 

Hence Joshua receives the enthusiastic shout of devotion 
coldly and seeks to quench the fervor, as by a dash of cold 
water. He dissuades that he may the better persuade, The 
best way to attract is sometimes to repel. So Christ faced 
round to the eager crowd of would-be followers with “ Who- 
soever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple.” There is a side in God’s nature which makes 
his service a difficult thing. He is “ holy,” separate from all 
creatural limitations, and of awful purity; he is “ jealous,” 
loving too well to tolerate that we should admit any other to 
share our love; “he will not forgive your transgressions.” 
That stern saying must be understood in conformity with the 
revelation made to Moses on the mount, in which “ forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin” is immediately followed 
by “and that will by no means clear the guilty.” It does 
not negative pardon to the penitent, but it does affirm retri- 
bution to all, penitent or not, and it excludes the impenitent 
from forgiveness. The next verse expands the thought into 
the threat that departure from God, after having taken ser- 
vice with him, will be followed by a change in his dealings,— 
“he will . .. consume you, after that he hath done you good.” 
That condenses into a sentence the history of Israel, and ex- 
plains the miracle of its present position. 

The warnings only confirmed the resolve, and made more 
vehement the roar of assent,—“ We will serve the Lord.” 
The quick interchange of dialogue is highly dramatic. Joshwa 
makes a final appeal, solemnly citing them as witnesses against 
themselves (in case of their future breach of their vow) that 
they had voluntarily and deliberately, with open eyes, and 
not by any compulsion of his, elected to serve God. They 
answer with the one word, “‘ witnesses.” The quick accept- 
ance of the responsibility, with so little realization of what 
it involves, brings to mind another similarly swift word of 
these people’s descendants, which is like this, and yet 
tragically opposite to it, —“ His blood be on us, and on our 
children.” 

Then Joshua demands that there and then, as preliminary 
to entering into covenant with God, they should put away 
strange gods, as he had told them they must do, Was there 
some stir among the crowd as one after another drew forth 
some little image from the folds of his robe, and laid it before 
Joshua ? 

But the surrender was not all that was required. We are 
to give up our idols because we have chosen God, and that 
we may more perfectly “incline our heart unto him.” It is 
possible to make the outward surrender, and not to direct the 
warm life-current to him. The two sides, negative and posi- 
tive, must go together if our religion is to be thorough. 
False asceticism abounds in professing Christians, who con- 
ceive of Christianity as mainly a system of prohibitions and 
acts of outward surrender of things that they would gladly 
keep. But there is no virtue in self-denial, unless it is a 
consequence of love to God, and a means of increasing that 
love. 

The people’s last docile answer is deeper than their former 
ones, and indicates a more spiritual and adequate conceptidn 
of what they were doing; for it adds to the promise to serve 
God, which might be little more than a synonym for outward 
ceremonial worship, “ and unto his voice will we hearken,” 
which vows inward submission of will, inward acceptance of 
his truth and promises, as well as of his laws, and outward 
obedience to all that he had spoken ahd should hereafter 
speak. 

Verse 25 seems best understood as summing up the previous 
narrative. It tells what Joshua had thus done, not, as it is 
often understood, something further which he next did. The 
appeal he made, with its clear statement of the obligations 
of service, is, indeed, a “statute and an ordinance;” and 
his acts and words, together with the people’s, are a “ cove-. 
nant” made “that day” under the old tree that had seen 
so many of the sacred incidents in their and their fathers’ 
hi-tory. 


Fullowfield, Manchester, England, 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Renewed Covenants 


FE\WENTY-FIVE years afier entering Canaan Joshua 

called a great camp-meeting of all Israel at Shechem. 
The object of the meeting was religious discourse leading up 
to a new consecration. It is not enough to be brought out 
of Egypt, through the desert, and divinely installed in a good 
land, These are marke of the favor of God. But the 
heathen and their abominable gods were not all driven out 
yet. This lusty race was not beyond the temptations of 
Astarte. Their very virility exposed them to sympathy with 
murderous Moloch. Let there be a new serious consecration 
to their own God. 

When the Lord has brought the people into Canaan, that 
is not the utmost he can do for them. That was the age of 
Joshu, but the age of Solomon was in store. And after that 
a greater than Solomon. The blessings of possession are 
greater than those of acquiring. Let there be a now conse- 
cration for the doing of greater things. 

Great as Joshua was, having met God face to face (5 : 13), 
and been his religious instrument for nigh a century, he was 
not above renewing his covenant for himself and all his 
family in the presence of the vast congregation (v.15). In- 


spired by his example all the people renewed their covenant. . 


Good example is as powerfully suasive as bad. One man 
moves millions. It was a fitting close of a great life. Never 
greater than in its closing. 

Are we personally through the conquering, Joshua age? 
The Solomonic and Messianic are to come, What new con- 
secration will hasten them? 

The man who sits down to enjoy his spiritual acquisitions 
has already begun to backslide. If the heathen and tempta- 
tions are really driven out of him, they are not out of all 
God’s Canaan. They are thorns in the sides of many a 
brother, and in proportion to our attainments in grace we 
are our brother’s keeper. 


University Park, Colo. 
ASA 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


T IS a grand thing to see a ship starting out on her voy- 

age across the ocean. Everything is so trim and taut, 

and she looks so brave as she breasts the waves! But itisa far 

finer thing to see that same ship coming into port. It may 

’ be that she has lost some of her spars, and shows the marks 

of many a storm, and is not as trim as when she set sail from 

the port long ago. But she is coming in, and has done suc- 

cessful battle with wind and wave. She is worthy of more 

honor than she was when she first spread her canvas to the 
wind. 

So to see a young believer starting out on the voyage of 
life is a brave sight. All is so hopeful, and the prospects are 
so bright! But it is a more inspiriting sight to see the old 
believer nearing his haven of rest. It may be that he is 
bowed and bent by the weight of years, but he is “coming 
in.’ He has successfully battled with adverse circumstances, 
and has won the victory, and now the end is not far off. As 
we see the aged believer nearing the port, we realize that 
performance is better than promise, and a life of success better 
than one of anticipation. 

See, then, Joshua iscoming in. It isa long time since we first 
saw him starting out, when he was about forty years of age. 
He made a brave show then, as he led the hosts of Israel against 
the Amalekites, and won Israel’s first victory. In him centered 
thé hopes of Israel, for he was their leader in that and in many 
a subsequent battle. We saw him again soon after that first 
battle, when he and Caleb made us thrill with admiration at 
their splendid heroism in the matter of the spies. We saw 
him again at the crossing of the Jordan, and in the conflict 
with Jericho. And more than once we have seen him since. 
Now he is nearly a hundred and ten years old, and we look 
upon him in the great gathering of Israel. He is calling 
on the people, as he has done many times, to stand for the 
right. He knows that he cannot tarry long with them, and 
as a father he counsels them with regard to their future. He 
full well realizes where their danger is going to lie; namely, 
in the direction of idolatry. So he calls upon them to choose 
whether they will revert to the idolatry out of which Abra- 
ham came, or stand by the God who brought them out of 
Egypt, and gave them the land in which they were then 
dwelling. 

Note how skilfully he does his work. He counsels them 
aright. But he is not content with this. He sets them a 
grand example, saying, “As for me and my house, we will 
serve Jehovah.” This has the true ring in it, for it is equiva- 
lent to saying to the people, “Follow not only my counsel, 
bot my example as well.” It says to them “Come on” in 


your service of the Lord. This sounds far better than “Go 
on.” Joshua showed the character of a true leader in this, 
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for every leader must be able to say to those whom he leads, 
“Come on.” If they see him advancing, they are much 
more likely to follow than if he merely advises them to go 
forward, but refrains from going himself. 

We have had a good deal to say in this quarter’s lessons 
about the matter of “choices.” In this lesson the ques- 
tion comes up once more. And since choosing is such an 
important matter, we may well dwell on it again, Only 
to-day two persons have come to my office to ask for advice 
about choices that will affect their whole future lives. One 
was about a matter of business, and the other in regard to a 
matrimonial alliance, Both are matters of supreme import- 
ance to the two persons, for a wrong choice will make or mar 
their future, Look, then, at this choice of Joshua’s. 

1, It was an old choice. This was not the first time that 
he had taken the Lord to be his portion. Many yesrs before 
this he had made the supreme choice of his life, and this was 
only a reaffirmation of what he had done long ago. And I 
have no doubt it was much easier to make this choice now 
than it was at the first. It had become a kind of second 
nature to him to choose the service of the God of his fathers, 
and he did it as a matter of course. This isthe way it always 
works. Each time you choose the right it is easier to do so 
than it was the time before, But the converse is also true. 
Each time you choose the wrong it also becomes more and 
more easy to do so. 

2. It was a deliberate choice. Joshua had thought the 
matter over most carefully, and had come to a calm decision. 
He looked over all his past experiences, and, judging from 
the way in which they had turned out, he made up his mind 
where his best course lay. There was nothing rash about 
him, and this was much in his favor. So too we should take 
all things into consideration before we make up our minds 
whom to serve. Mere excitement never leads to wise de- 
cisions, but he who looks over the whole field, and then 
chooses, will not be apt to regret his choice when it is too 
late. 

3. It was a choice irrespective of the choices of others. 
This was one of its great exceliencies. Joshua made up his 
mind, and then asked no question as to what others might 
do. In fact, he plainly said it made no difference to him 
what they did. His course was fixed, Now one of our great 
temptations is just here. We want to be with the majority. 
And when that goes wrong, we are sorely tempted to do as 
they do. “ When you are in Rome, do as the Romans do,” is 
an evil proverb, which has led many a weak person into sin. 
Whether you are to do as the Romans do or not, depends on 
whether the Romans do right. If they do wrong, then never 
do as they do. We ought to have the power in us to be able 
to stand alone, and, if need be, let all Israel choose the 
wrong, while we stand by the right. Remember that one 
alone with God is a grand majority. What we need is more 
moral ‘backbone, to stand alone, and not fear the result. 
Press this upon your scholars, for they will often have to 
meet circumstances in which, if they must lean on others, 
they will be harmed. Dare to be a Joshua, or a Daniel, 
rather than run with the thoughtless multitude, and find 
yourself, too late, utterly in the wrong, and therefore ruined. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Y REVIEW questions, recall Joshua’s appointment to 

lead the people after the death of Moses, the division 

of the land, and the setting apart of the cities of refuge. Some 

intermediate history may be given of the years of war and 

frequent battles, in which the Israelites had driven out the 
people of the land, and then eighteen years of peace. 

Called to Shechem.—When Joshua was a hundred and ten 
years old, he sent for all the elders, judges, and officers; for 
he had a charge to give them and the people. He was not 
so old as was Moses when he spoke his farewell. How old 
was Moses when he died? Yet it was written that “ his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force [or strength] abated.” 
Joshua was ten years younger than Moses, but he said, “I 
am old and stricken in age.” He gathered all the tribes and 
their leaders to Shechem, a place not far from Joshua’s home. 
Shechem was a broad, smooth valley, beautiful and green with 
trees and springs of water,—a valley between two mountains, 
—and the air so clear that a voice on the side of one moun- 
tain could be heard on the other across the plain below. 
When the Israelites first entered Canaan twenty-five years 
before, they had met there as Moses commanded they should 
do after they crossed the Jordan. Half the company on one 
mountain repeated the blessings promised to those who should 
obey the law of the Lord, and half on the other mountain 
repeated the curses or punishments for those who should dis- 
obey. The people were all there, women, little ones, and 
the strangers among them. Those who were children then 
were grown when Joshua called them all to hear his message. 

Joshua’s Farewell Words.—His last charge to the people 
was that they should traly serve the Lord, fear w disobey 
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him, honor and love him only and entirely, putting away the 
idol gods ‘that their fathers worshiped before Abraham was 
called to leave his home and country. It seems very strange 
to us, but now and then some hidden idol had been found in 
some households, and when the people were settled in a land 
of idol-worship they might be tempted to serve images. 
Joshua told them they must choose whether they would serve 
the Lord or idols, but he boldly said what he had determined 
to do, and had done, in his long, faithful devotion to the true 
God : “ As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

The People Answered.—They denied even the thought that 
they would forsake the Lord, and gave reasons why. What 
reasons could you give for lovjng and serving him? The 
people at Shechem said the Lord had brought their fathers 
out of Egypt, made them free from slavery, had done won- 
ders for them, had kept them all in all the dangers of desert 
life, had driven out their enemies, the people of the land, and 
they all agreed to say as Joshua had said, “ We will serve the 
Lord; for he is our God.” 

Joshua’s Answer.—Their faithful leader knew the people 
well, how they might be tempted and overcome if they trusted 
in their own strength. He reminded them that the Lord is 
holy, and will not allow the worship of any other god in his 
place. He told them very plainly that if they should for- 
sake the Lord he would forsake them, and do them harm 
instead of good, as he had constantly done for them. 

Second Answer of the People.-—The people repeated what 
they had said before, and it seems that all united and agreed 
to declare again, “ Nay ; but we will serve the Lord.” 

Joshua’s Last Charge—Joshua made his counsel even 
stronger than before by making each a witness to every other 
one and to himself to prove what they had promised, that 
they had chosen the Lord and would serve him. To that the 
people all answered, “‘ We are witnesses.” Then, once more, 
Joshua repeated his counsel. What had he warned them to 
put away? What did he mean by strange gods? It was not 
to be a mere form of worship, for he said, “Incline your 
heart unto the Lord.” They were to serve in truth and love. 
How are we so often told, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all ? So Jesus taught as he said, “ They that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

The Third Answer of the People.—They all agreed, and said 
together the golden text we are saying to-day. They had re- 
solved to be faithful and true. Can you so heartily repeat it? 
Did they keep their promise? Joshua soon died, but “ Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of 
the elders that overlived Joshua, and which had known all 
the works of the Lord, that he had done for Israel” (Josh, 
24: $1). 

A Covenant.—It was a covenant or solemn contract or agree- 
ment which the people made with Joshua, and he “ wrote 
these words in the book of the law ” that they should be pre- 
served. Then he took a great stone, and set it under an oak- 
tree, to be a monument and a memorial of the covenant the 
people made when they sacredly promised and three times 
repeated their resolve to serve and obey. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


SHORT horizontal line near the bottom of the black- 

board may stand for Shechem, the place of assembly. 

At each end of this line indicate with rounded curves the 
sloping sides of Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. 

Joshua had called a great meeting in this valley. These 
two high mountains looked as if their tops touched the sky. 
Joshua was now an old man. He could not stay much longer 
with his people, for God would soon call him to that other 
promised land. 

At this meeting there were last words to be said, words of 
warning against the sin and danger of praying to the false 
gods made by the strange people, words of help and comfort, 
reminding the Israelites of God’s watchful care through their 
long journey. 

If you had been there that day, on those mountain sides, 
you would have seen people gathering from all directions. 
When it was time for the meeting to begin, you would have 
seen some of them come up on their camels; others had 
crossed the rivers in their boats; many had walked all the 
way, and were tired. 

You may think, from our blackboard picture, that there 
was hardly room here for so many; but that is because our 
blackboard is not large enough to hold pictures of all the 
villages, woods, fields, and gardens, which were there. 

Not long ago a man went over there (pointing toward the 
East), across the deep water, on purpose to learn more about 
these true Bible stories of Joshua, Moses, and others. When 
he came back, he told how he walked about this valley, 
searching to find the very place where Joshua held this ast 
great meeting. He found it, too, and soon I will tell vou 
what he said about it. 

This man would like to have seen the stones on which the 































































Bible verses were written, but, of course, these were gone long 
ago. This man tells us that if we should go over there to-day, 
to this valley between these two high mountains, we would 
hear thousands of birds sing unlike any birds we had ever 
heard before. We could gather flowers and fruits here unlike 
any we had ever seen before, and very beautiful. 

While we were wondering and looking at these strange 
new sights, we would think of this Bible story,—the man 
did, too, and turned to his Bible to read it again,—and we 
would think how earnestly Joshua and all these people must 
have thanked God for his gift of this beautiful new land. 

I have to tell you that the Israelites were in great danger 
2 of forgetting that this was.God’s gift, for they were trying 
e hard to believe that gods of wood and stone were taking 
a, | care of them here, and had given them this land. Joshua 
knew of this danger. That is why heculled a great meeting; 
for he had solemn words of reproof to speak to all who were 
doing this wrong. 

We have not time to-day to hear all that he said, but some 
of his words we must learn to-day, for they were written on 
purpose for us in our Bibles, 

Joshua stood where all the people could hear him,—we 
must listen too,—and he said, “ Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve.” “Serve” means “to work for.” Joshua had 
chosen long ago always to work faithfully for God. This was 
a brave choice, for— Tell me the story of this (drawing the 
cluster of grapes on the blackboard, and, in reviewing the 
report of the spies, bring out the thought of Joshua's sted- 
fastness). 

Let us repeat in concert the First Commandment. All the 
people had learned this, as we have, and had chosen to obey 
and worship one God only. But dangers and troubles came. 
Tell me the story of this (holding up the picture of the 
golden calf). 

This happened long ago, while they were yet in the wilder- 
ness, and now, in the Promised Land, they were unfaithful 
again. Joshua knew this, and “ Now therefore put away,” 
said he, ‘the strange gods which are among you, and incline 
your heart unto the Lord God of Israel.” And the people 
said unto Joshua, “The Lord our God will we serve, and his 
voice will we obey.” 

We have no idols of wood and stone, but there are wrong 
things which look to us at first pleasant and good. These 
wrong things which seem to us good are idols as real as the 
golden calf. We are not always wise enough to know that 
these things are wrong. We are not strong enough to keep 
from loving them. Let us bow our heads, fold our hands, 
and silently ask help. 









































































Song 
“ Father, lead thy little children 
Very early to thy throne; 
We will have no gods before thee ; 
Thou art God, and thou alone.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Cuoose (vs. 14, 15).—When was the assembly of the 
people held? (Josh. 23: 1; 24: 29.) Where? (v. 25.) 
Why did Joshua want to gather the people together at this 
time? How did he begin his address? (Josh. 24: 1-13.) 
Why must true religion be based on fear of God? What is 
meant by “the other side of the flood”? Why was it espe- 
cially hurtful to the people (0 serve, half way, both God and 
idols? What would you have thought had Joshua waited 
for the people’s decision before giving his own? 

2. Our or Eeypr (vs. 16-18).—What were some of the 

) proofs that he was the true God which God hed given them? 
How far is gratitude « worthy basis of religion? What at- 
tractions of idol-worship must have pleaded with the people? 
What arguments such as satisfied the Hebrews may be 
applied to every soul still ? 

8. A Jreatovus Gop (vs. 19, 20).—Why did Joshua show 

- just then how hard it was to serve God? (Luke 14 : 28-30.) 
How is God’s jealousy a noble characteristic? How does 
the service of sin compare, as to hardness, with the ser- 
vice of God? Why does no Christian wish God to be less 
astern ? 

4. We are Witnesses (vs. 21, 22).—Why is a choice of 
God good, even if made in weakness? Why should it be a 
definite and forthal choice? a public one? What is in- 
volved, as to our daily life, in such a choice ? 

5. Pur Away THE Stranee Gops (vs. 23-25).—Why, 
provided they ceased to worship them, was it necessary to 
put away the strange gods? What would have been the 
value of the formal choice without the inclination of the 
heart? In what way, probably, was the covenant made? 


the statute promulgated? What further memorial of this 
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decision was established ? 
ments of commemoration ? 
For the Superintendent 

1. Why did Joshua wish to gather the people together 
before he died? 2. What alternatives did he set before 
them? 3. Which did they choose? 4. What reason did 
they give? 5. How did Joshua test their firmness? 6. 
With what‘result? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 


What is the use of such monu- 
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Q to be A ed in Writing 


1. What decision for himself and his family does Joshua 
here state? 2. To do what duties had he been urging the 
people? 3. What did the people promise Joshua that they 
would do? 4, What motives for doing these duties did they 
mention? 5..How did Joshua show that he was satisfied 
with their pledges? 

S#@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ET tHemM A STATUTE AND AN ORDINANCE IN 
SuecHem.”—The manner in which the great leader 

did this is explained by what follows,—that he took a great 
stone, and set’it up there under an oak (terebinth) that 
was by the sanctuary of Jehovah. If this spot could be accu- 

















madans as a holy place. Moslem saints are buried there. 
Jews and Christians are not admitted, and the enclosure 
bears the name of El-’Amiad (“the pillar”). Within the 
wall there is a little whitewashed dome, called the Mosk of 
the Pillar, a paved court, and a very aged terebinth tree. 
Samaritan and Muhammadan alike agree in pointing out this 
as the site of Joshua's stone by the oak. The tradition has 
come down from the very earliest times. The spot was held 
by the Samaritans at least down to the fourth century. Epi- 
phanius writes: “ There is at Shechem, which is now called 
Neapolis, a prayer place outside the city, resembling a theater, 
situated two miles from the city, which the Samaritans, who 
imitate the Jews in all things, have built in an open court. 
There is a short, rude column in the courtyard, which the 
Samaritans venerate, and which, they tell us, was wrested 
from their forefathers.” Sir Charles Wilson writes: “It is 
hardly too much to say, of this natural amphitheater, that 
there is no other place in Palestine so suitable for the assem- 
bly of an immense body of men, within the limits to which 
the human voice could reach, and where, at the same time, 
each individual would be able to see what was done. The 
recesses in the two mountains, which form the amphitheater, 
are exactly opposite to each other, and the limestone strata, 
running up to the very summits in a succession of ledges, 
present the appearance of a series of regular benches. A 
grander sight can scarcely be imagined than that which the 
reading of the law must have presented: The ark, borne by 
the Levites, on the gentle elevation which separates the 
waters of the Mediterranean from those of the Dead Sea, and 
all Israel and their elders and officers and their judges on this 
side and on that, half of them over against Mt. Gerizim, and 
half of them over against Mt. Ebal, covering the bare hill- 
sides from head to foot....There are few localities which 
afford so large an amount of standing-ground on the same 
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Contour plan showing recesses of Gerizim and Ebal. 


rately identified, it would be, perhaps, the most intensely 
interesting site connected with the early history of Israel; 
for this was the first place where Abraham erected an altar 
in the land of Canaan after he came out of Haran, “the 
place of Shechem, the oak [terebinth] of Moreh.” Within a 
few hundred yards of the sacred tree was the settlement and 
well of Jacob. Here was the muster of the tribes, after the 
conquest of the land; here was the covenant renewed ; here 
the gathered tribes, one half under Ebal, the other half under 
Gerizim, re-echoed the blessings and curses of the law ; here, 
two hundred years later, the men of Shechem made Abime- 
lech king, by the oak (terebinth) of the pillar that is in 
Shechem. I believe that the spot can be identified exactly. 
At the foot of Gerizim, shortly after the entrance to the val- 
ley of Shechem, is a natural recess, so regujar that it might 
at first sight be taken for an artificial amphitheater, whilst 
exactly opposite, in the roots of Mt. Ebal, is another similar 
recess. Such are the acoustic properties of this valley, the 
two mountains acting as natural sounding-boards, that a con- 
versation can be carried on without effort across the valley. 
The recess under Mt. Gerizim is considered by the Mulam- 


area, or give such facilities for the assembling of a great 
multitude.” j 


The College, Durham, England. 
Oo. 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


“CHoosk You THIS Day WHOM YE WILL SeRvr.”—The 
choice thus offered to a victorious people, flushed with the 
pride of recent triumph, has been often heard under different 
circumstances in the East. In the rousing summons of 
Elijah on the steeps of Carmel, we have probably an echo of 
this old verse (1 Kings 18: 21). Often, in later days, on the 
battlefields of Palestine, when the clash of weapons and the 
roar of conflict died away, the panting fugitive overtaken, 
the vanquished at the mercy of the victor, has been com- 
manded to make instant choice in the matter of religion, and 
presented with the dread alternatives of apostasy, slavery, or 
death. Thus waxed the shadow of Islam, following hard 
upon the steps of conquest, over all the sunny Orient. Here 
the choice is presented, not to the vanquished, but to the vic- 
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tor, illustrating the superiority of the true faith to that which 
gains its devotees through fear. 

“He w a Jearous Gop; #E WILL Nor FoRGIVE youR 
Transoressions.”—Of this attribute of jealousy God is 
robbed by both Islam and modern Judaism. In either case, 
apostasy is regarded as the one unpardonable sin, committing 
the offender to an irrevocable doom, But for the thousand 
failings and transgressions that mar the lives of the faithful, 
God, who well knows the weakness and the temptations of 
his children, will not deal hardly with them. He is the 
Merciful, the yearningly Compassionate. Thus the mercy of 
God is magnified at the expense of his morality and justice; 
for it is impossible to acquit one of sympathy with the sins 
which he so easily condones. And so it must ever be in those 
religions wherein no place is found for atonement. Sin be- 
comes menial; God’s righteousness is minimized ; he is no 
longer jealous, as he is, who has provided an atonement for sin. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








CHOOSE YE THIS DAY. 
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PROMISE. 


RENEW THE COVENANT. 
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“He that loveth ... hath fulfilled the law.” 





: Trenton, N. J. 
ASA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“] gave my life for thee.” 
“‘ Nothing but leaves,” * 
** One more day’s work for Jesus.” 
“* To-day the Saviour calls,” 
“Oh, turn ye; oh, turn ye.” 
. “ Take my life, and let it be.” 
* All for Jesus, all for Jesus.” 
“ Where he leads I’ll follow,” 


ASA 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


OW therefore fear the Lord, and serve him. ... And if it 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose you this day 
whom ye will serve (vs, 14,15). ‘We are sure to serve some 
god. No man living is his own master.. No man can claim 
chat he yields no deference, gives no service, to any superior. 
One man serves his appetite; another his lusts; another his 
ambition. One man gives all deference to his political 
party, another to his country, another to mankind generally. 
One man is subservient to public opinion; another yields 
only to the opinion of his immediate circle, but he defers 
wholly to that; yet another is under the strong will of a single 
superior man. One man submits himself to what he calls 
Reason; another to what he calls Science; another to what 
he calls Common Sense; and each of these men is ready to 
yield himself unreservedly to that which bears the outward 
appearance of this master. Man is so constituted that he 
must, and will, be in service of some kind. The strongest 
itlastrations of this are found in the bigots of =nbelief. 
There is no sectarianism so narrow and intense as sectarian 
“liberality :” the sectarianism that is hostile to all positive- 
new of conviction outside of its own restricted limits. It is 
not, therefore, a question whether we shall serve the true 
God, or serve nothing at all; bat the question is, Shall we 
serve the true God, or false gods? Shall we give ourselves 
up to that which is rightly above all; or surrender ourselves 
to that which we ought to be above? Unless we serve the 
Lord; whom do we propose to serve? Unless we are living 
for him, for whom are we living? 
The Lord owr God, he'it is... that did those great signs in 
our sight, and preserved us in all the way: . . . therefore-we also 





will serve the Lord (vs. 17,18). God has done enougli for. us 
to justify his demand on our loving service. His doings in 
our behalf have been sufficient to inspire our confidence in 
him at all times. And the contrast of the Lord’s doings with 
the doings of any other god we have known, or have 
attempted to serve, is in itself a reason for our committing 
ourselyes to him without hesitation or reserve. We have 
been disappointed in ourselves, in our fellows, in the public 
generally, in what we called Science, or Reason, or Common 
Sense; in whatever else we rested on, or looked up to, as a 
safe commander ; but we have not been disappointed in the 
Lord. No promise of his ever failed us. We never erred 
through obeying one of the Lord’s commands. We have 
found so far, bg every experiment of our lives, that the Lord’s 
way for us is sure to be. better for us than our way, or than 
anybody else’s way, for ourselves, ‘Therefore we also will 
serve the Lord,” 

Ye cannot serve the Lord ; for he is an holy God (v.19), It 
is not that God doesn’t want your service, but that you don’t 
want to give it. And the reason why you don’t want to give 
God your service, is because God is holy, and you don’t want 
to be. If only God would let you do as you want,to do, and 
would help you to do it, you would like that above all things. 
But that would be having God serve you, instead of your 
serving God. And there are a great many who like the 
Devi! better than they like God, just because they think the 
Devil will allow them more privileges, and give them more 
help in the line of their own desirings, than God will. The 
main difference between God and the Devil is that God is 
holy, and the Devil is not. On this account the Devil’s ser- 
vice seems so attractive to a sinner, and God's service seems 
so unattractive. - 

If ye forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, then he will turn 
and do you evil (v.20). That is, if you forsake the Lord, he 
will not forsake himself; but your turning against him will 
make it as though he had turned against you. God’s love 
sways the universe, and the current of his love sweeps on with 
a force that carries everything before it. If you yield your- 
self to that love, you are helped onward by everything that 
has life and motion in the universe. But if you set yourself 
against that love, the very force of its resistless sweep is your 
destruction, In battling God’s love you are destroying your 
own soul; and, as that love never turns nor changes, your de- 
struction is an endless destruction by the very endlessness of 
the love you battle. 
| And the people said, ,..... Nay ; but we will serve the Lord (v. 
21). How-easy it is to say,‘ We will setve the Lord ;” and 

bow hard ft is to serve the Lord when we should prefer to 
havé him serving us! When the issue is fairly before us,'and 
we see the gain there would be in serving the Lord, and 
the danger there is in refusing to serve him, all of us are 
ready to say, “ Nay, not the Devil, but the Lord, for our 
master.” Lord, help us to do as we know we ought to do, 
and as, at our best, and way down in our heart of hearts, we 
want to do! 

Joshua said,... Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye 
have chosen you the Lord, to serve him (v.22). There will never 
be any need of outside witnesses to prove the apostasy of any 
persistent evil-doer ; for every man’s memory will be his own 
condemnation on that point. There is no person living who 
hasn’t promised God, or promised to himself in God’s sight, 
that he would be true and faithful in God’s service. And 
every man who is to-day an apostate, a scoffer, or an eyil- 
doer in any line, knows that he is untrue to his best impulses, 
to his deliberate purposes, and to his specific promises. He 
is a witness against himself that he did choose God, and after- 
wards rejected him. Others know something of our evil 
hearts; but no one knows so much against us as we could 
truly witness against ourselves. 

Now therefore put away .. . the strange gods which are among 
you, and incline your heart unio the Lord (vy. 23). It is of no 
use trying to serve the Lord—and other gods, Yet there are 
a great many who think that there is no harm in giving a 
little service to some special national god, or neighborhood 
god, or family god, or private god, so long as the God of gods 
is recognized as above all other gods, And so it is that some 
favorite occupation, or amusement, or vice, that is clearly 
not consistent with the whole-hearted service of God, keeps 
back a young man or a young woman, a bright boy or a lovely 
girl, from both joy and growth in the-service of God. To 
such persons to-day, as to the Israelites of old, the call of 
God’s representative should be, “ Put away ...the strange 
gods which are among you, and incline your heart unto the 
Lo ” 

Philade!phia. 
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Lesson Summary 


UCH had been the fickleness of Israel in the service of 
God, that Joshua was not at all sure of their fidelity. 

He was advanced in years, and his end was at hand. But he 
yearned with desire that they shonid be faithful, so he called 
the great reunion of the tribes at Shechem, and made one 
grand final appeal. On the part of himeelf and his house, 


there was no indecision. They would serve the Lord irre- 
spective of what others might do. But he longed to see the 
nation similarly consecrated. 

His first appe&t includes all the items: fear the Lord, serve 
him in sincerity and in truth, put away false gods, and do 
this decisively and at once, The address, as a whole, with 
the fervor of their venerable leader, touched their hearts. 
They not only assent to his demands, but they rehearse his 
noble array of reasons why this new consecration should be 
made. They heartily accede to all he asks. But Joshua is 
uncertain as to their effusive declaration, so he crowds upon 
them the difficulties of serving a holy and jealous God, who 
will certainly punish every transgression, But the people 
stand firm. Though all he urges be true, still they hold to 
their pledge, and will serve the Lord. 

Once more the grand old hero sets plainly before them what 
they are undertaking, and once more they meet him with a 
prompt response, His final charge then follows, and their 
final affirmation, after which the agreement is formally closed, 
and Joshua's work for Israel is ended. 


3... 
Added Points 


A faithful life’s work is nobly crowned by an effort to per- 
petuate its best influences. The good we have done should 
not die with us. 

Independent action in serving God is man’s highest per- 
sonal eervice, and his strongest personal power. It impresses 
others while it exalts him. 

Strong reasons why God should be served are not wanting. 
If men but pause and think, they will be abundantly con- 
vioced, whether they be converted or not. 

It is well carefully to count the cost of an eminently reli- 
gious life. Such a life is not attained by chance. It costs 
heavily, but it is worth all it costs. 

A covenant, solemnly made and ratified, may bind man to 
God, as it does bind man to man. A pledge considerately 
made is well made. 

















[Tn view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of @ book is stipposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the Proprietor of The Sunday School Times has 
decided to decline to retain a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, sent solely with a view to its notice in these pages. 
Yet the Editor is glad to receive new books from publishers or 
authors, for examination with reference to review, it being un- 
derstood that all books thus received, whether reviewed in 
thése columns or not, will be returned to their senders; if any 
such books are retained by the Editor, they will be paid for at 
publishers’ rates. Announcements of new books, either by 
circular or by personal letter, are also always welcomed by the 
Editor. } 
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Godet’s Introduction.* 


A® INTRODUCTION to the New Testament, com- 

bining thorough scholarship with a popular style, 
is one of the present needs of English-speaking Bible 
students. Dr. Godet’s scholarship is, of course, unques- 
tionable. His well-known commentaries have already 
been translated into English, and attained deserved 
popularity. His Introduction is intended to contain the 
ripe results of his many years of study of the New Testa- 
ment, and the translation of the first part, covering the 
Pauline Epistles,—the only part which Godet has yet 
issued,—has been welcomed as likely to prove conspicu- 
ously useful, 

Modern Introductions to the Bible cover less ground 
than the older ones did. The specialization of biblical 
studies has led to the removal! from them of a vast amount 
of archeological, philological, and other information, 
which is indeed of great value to biblical students, but 
which is now gathered into special treatises. ‘“ Intro- 
duction ” is now usually regarded as a description metely. * 
of the historical formation of the Bible,—the origin of 
the several books, the history of their collection and of 
the preservation of the text. Godet’s work is formed 
upon this plan. - He treats, however, only of the origin 
of the several books, neglecting, he says, on account of 
advancing years, the history of the Canon, and of the 
text. Not that he regards the formation of the Testa- 
ment as a matter of merely historical interest. He writes 
as a believer in the inspiration of the Bible, and claims 
one of the chief purposes of such studies to be the intelli- 
~ Introduction to the New Testament. By F. Godet, D.D. Par: 
ticular Introduction. [—The Epistics of St. 1. Translated from 


the French by William Affieck, DD. 8vo, pp. xiii,621. Edinburgh: 
7. & T. Clark ; New York : Charleaticribners Sons, $4.80net. 













































































































































































































































gent defense of the faith of the Church. But his object 
is to’ give an account of the historical origin of the Paul- 
ine Epistles, and a discussion of each of them in the 
light of its origin. He omits the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
considering it not to have been written by Paul. But 
he defends the remaining thirteen; so that his volume 
becomes an important contribution, not only to the in- 
ternal study of the Epistles, but to the defense of the 
traditional view of apostolic Christianity. The second 
volume will deal with the Gospels and Acts; the third 
with the remaining books, This will result in three 
rather large volumes, but the size is due partly to the 
thick paper and large type. It is to bé hoped that later 
editions will be issued which will put the whole work 
within the reach of a larger number of thase to whom it 
will prove most helpful. 

The preliminary discussions give the point of view from 
which the author has approached the critical study of 
the New Testament. In this should be especially noted 
his sketch of the history of criticism, Godet does not 
believe that the Canon was formed by the early church 
blindly or unintelligently. He shows, on the contrary, 
the existence from the beginning of critical examination 
of the evidence for the books which claimed admission 
to the sacred collection ; so that the presumption is raised 
that none were admitted which were not known to be 
apostolic, or to have apostolic sanction. Godet appears, 
indeed, to believe that the evidence for some of the 
Catholic Episties is not demonstrative; but he makes it 
clear that the collection of the Canon was an intelligent 
process, based on evidence. Equally instructive is his 
sketch of modern criticism. This comes down to the 
latest theories, including the few eccentric critics who 
have of late been so bold as to deny that Paul wrote 
any Epistles at all. He concludes with some suggestive 
remarks concerning the relation of criticism and philoso- 
phy. It must be indeed evident that so-called historical 
criticism is often far from unprejudiced, and that the 
philosophy of the critics has exercised in many cases the 
decisive function in the whole process, however much 
the result may be paraded as purely critical. 

In treating the Epistles, principal attention is given to 
their analyses, and to the questions raised by modern 
criticism. Their historical nexus, however, is briefly 
outlined, so that the volume presents a condensed sketch 
of the life of the Apostle, and thus obtains additional 
value for many readers. The analyses are likely to prove 
especially useful. They ought, perhaps, to be rather 
called paraphrases. Some appear more happily done 
than others, but all are based on careful exegesis, and 
open to the reader’s mind the purposes of the several 
Epistles. 

It is of interest to note the positions taken by so ac- 
complished a scholar as Dr, Godet on the leading points 
of New Testament discussion, so far as the Pauline 
writings are concerned. He vigorously defends the au- 
thenticity of 2 Thessalonians against those who try to 
show in it the influence of the Apocalypse and other 
Epistles. In speaking of the doubts raised by some on 
the basis of a comparison of 1 and 2 Thessalonians, the 
following remark is made, which is worth quoting: 
“When criticism finds a certain analogy between two 
writings of Paul, it avails itself of it in order to see in the 
one only an imitation of the other by a forger, and when 
it meets a difference, it sees in ita contradiction ; whence, 
it would follow, that in the end the true Paul could only 
have written a single Epistle, since, if he had written a 
second, he could only either repeat the first or differ 
from it, which in both cases would cast suspicion on it” 
(p. 167). Again, Dr. Godet rejects the South Galatian 

theory to which Professor W. M. Ramsay has recently 
called renewed attention, and still holds that the churches 
of Galatia were founded by Paul on his second journey, 
and in Galatia proper. He maintains the essentially 
Gentile character of the primitive church at Rome, and 
the didactic purpose of the great Epistle written to it. 
He regards the Epistle to the Ephesians as a circular- 
* letter to the churches of Asia, and dates it, as well as 
Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians, from Rome, dur- 
ing the Apostle’s first imprisonment there. He defends 
the tradition of Paul’s release and continued missionary 
labors, and with this, the Pauline origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles. The defense of the latter is perhaps the ablest 
section of the volume, It is as extended and minute as 
the author’s idea of his book would allow, and will repay 
careful reading. In every case, also, full weight is al- 
lowed to the external evidence for the Epistles, a point 
in which many European Introductions are deficient. 

The translator’s work is fairly done. There are a 
vumber of infelicities of expression, and occasionally 
xe sentences are obscure ag cumbrous. The book is in- 





tended for the more intelligent class of Bible ‘students, 
and such will find it an eminently helpful survey of the 
present state of criticism, so far as relates to the origin 
of the Epistles of Paul, and the development, as his 
Epistles register it, of his teaching. 
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Sonya Kovalevsky : Her Recollections of Childhood. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. * With a Biog- 
raphy by Anna Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Oajanello. 
Translated from the Swedish by "A. M. Clive Ba ley, and 
a Biographical Note by Lily W ciffeohn. (8vo, illustrated, 
pp. 318. New York: The Century Co. $1.75.) 


The life of the Russian, Sonya Kovalevsky, as told 
in her own recollections of childhood an@ by her long- 
time and intimate friend the Duchess of Cajanello, 
reveals one of the most remarkable personalities among 
modern women. Of the two divisions of the handsome 
volume, the duchess’s biography seems to us decidedly 
the more interesting and valuable. Sonya’s chronicle 
deals much in trivialities, and, moreover, with a period 
of the girl’s career—from childhood up to the age of 
seventeen—which is less significant, although towards 
the end affairs of the heart and a rapidly budding, strong 
nature give the record deeper meaning. The confessions 
of this brilliant young girl have been compared with those 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, but they have little in common; 
they are far less morbid, less sophisticated, and they show 
a healthier, although introspective, emotional, mercurial 
temperament. From diary and memoir one gets a vivid 
picture of the aristocratic Russian family; of the two lovely 
daughters, of which Sonva was the younger; of their up- 
bringing in an atmosphere of society and culture; of the 
stimulations, intellectual and artistic, which resulted in 
the heroine’s romantic mock-marriage at seventeen with a 
young student, in order that she might have protection 
to study in other countries. Then follows a varied, full, 
fascinating, and even dramatic, after-life: Study at the 
German universities ; a great talent revealed for mathe- 
matics; a real union with her husband, and subsequent 
separation ; successes in the world of thought, culminating 
in the appointment as professor of mathematics in the 
conservative Stockholm university ; successes in the world 
of gay society of that city or in St. Petersburg and 
Paris; other love episodes, literary ventures in poetry, 
drama, and fiction with the duchess, who was a figure of 
reputation in letters; the unique honor of the French 
Bordin prize, something never before attained by one of 
the sex; and gradually, up to the stormy end in 1890, when 
she wasstill a woman of but forty, increasing unrest, dissat- 
isfaction, unhappiness, a passionate protest against her 
fate. Here was one who had occupied an exceptional place 
in the world, had achieved conspicuous things in many 
departments and phases of life, had possessed personal 
beauty and charm, and wonderful gifts of mind and 
heart, yet who died miserable,«<disillusioned, The ques- 
tion is, Why was thisso? Miss Hapgood hits the truth 
in saying that there was throughout the days of Sonya 
Kovalevsky a struggle between the head and the heart; 
she wished to succeed as a savant, and she wished, too, 
for the domestic ideal of the wife and mother. She found 
the two clashed, and by turns she sacrificed one to the 
other, and found complete satisfaction in neither. But 
one may say, farther, that this extraordinary woman 
lacked a high, constant, ethical purpose in her living. 
She was an egoist who did not learn the solution of altru- 
ism, like Louie in “‘ David Grieve.” She could notshake 
herself free from “the fierce burden of herself.” This 
Jack made the tragedy of the many-sided, dominant, yet 
unstable, Russian. And the story of her life, while most 
absorbing and pathetic, is very instructive with this in 
mind. Miss Hapgood’s translation of the Recollections, 
and Clive Bayley’s of the Biography, are excellent pieces 
work, while Lily Wolffsohn’s biographical note on the 
duchess, who survived her friend only three years, is 
very welcome in its exposition of a Swedish woman in 
her way as talented as Sonya, and evidently of a more 
balanced character. 
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The Making of the Nation. 1783-1817. By Francis A. Walker, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. With Maps and Appendices. (12mo, pp. 314. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.) 


To show how the United States became a nation be- 
tween 1783 and 1817, isthe purpose of thisvolume, The 
aim of the entire series, to which Professors G. P. Fisher, 
W. M. Sloane, and J. W. Burgess, as well as President 
Walker, contribute, forbids the logical development of 
the author’s thesis. The author is happy in portray- 
ing the influences, especially that proceeding from the 
new West, which made, and still make, for nation- 
ality. The real blunder of the Sedition laws, the fat- 
uousness of the resolutions of 1798-99, and the quarrel 
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between Hamilton and John Adams, receive here per- 
haps the clearest statement on record. Shay’s Re- 
bellion and the Hartford Convention are handled with 
unusual tenderness and fairness. To hear Jefferson 
described as an “ extravagant protectionist” will prove 
startling to all but those who have compared, without 
bias, the Jefferson of 1787 with the Jefferson of 1807, 
1816, and 1820. Scholarship, patriotism chastened by a 
rich historic sense, clever character sketching, a style 
lively but always dignified, a bibliography sufficiently 
full, a good index, useful tables, and clear maps, which 
betray the author’s long training as our national census- 
taker, all unite in this volume. It will be to many 
students the most readable book ever published concern- 
ing the period between the two wars for emancipation 


from Europe. 
2. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and 
Processes. By James Mark Baldwin, M.A., Ph.D. (12mo, 
pp. xvi, 496. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.60.) 


In this day when pretty much every school-teacher 
talks glibly about psychology and child study, it is 
refreshing to find a book which is the product of inde- 
pendent and original investigation. Professor Baldwin’s 
writing is not always easy reading, but in this, his latest 
book, he hopes to interest, as to his theories, psycholo- 
gists; and as to the outcome, educationists and teach- 
ers. The book represents five years of close work. It 
was begun as a series of articles reporting observations 
on infants. It deals largely with the relation of imita- 
tion to volition, making much of the principle of “ sug- 
gestion,” and, with motor adaptation as a central problem, 
works toward a theory of the mental development of the 
child. Although there is much in the book that is 
severely technical, a considerable portion of it is inter- 
esting and thought-provoking to the unprofessional as 
well as to the professional reader. Itis, in fact, a valuable 
contribution to psychology, child study, and education. 
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From a New England Hillside: Notes from Underledge. By 
William Potts. (18mo, pp. iv, 305. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 75 cents.) 


Mr. William Potts has been for twenty years past 
associated with reform movements in New York. As 
secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association, and as 
a member of. other societies, he has done most useful 
work, In this daintily printed volume is a year’s diary 
on the New England rural cycle. Coming to the country 
after forty years “in cities pent,” Mr. Potts writes of the 
country-side with keen, sympathetic interest, and the 
book is suffused with the gentle melancholy that comes 
to us all when Nature’s calm fronts our fitful fret. 


Hoo 
Literary Notes and News. 


Literary Treasures The publication of the new Syriac 
Gospel text, found in the St. Catha- 

Eastern Libraries rine cloister on Mt. Sinai, has again 
called attention to the wonderful wealth of manuscripts 
still extant and unused in Eastern libraries. It will be 
remembered that Professor Tischendorf found the Codex 
Sinaiticus in the same cloister. Several years ago the 
German scholar Garthausen published his catalog of the 
Greek manuscripts in the same library, and only recently, 
in the Studia Sinaitica, the discoverers of the Syriac text, 
the sisters Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, -published a 
catalog of the Syriac and the Arabic manuscripts in the 
same collection. These Studia, four in number, have 
been issued by C. J. Clay & Sons, London, costing 238s. 
6d, The contents of the Jerusalem library, from which 
originally came the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
discovered some twelve years ago by Bishop Bryennios, 
is being made known to specialists through the Greek 
catalog published by the Russian Palestine Society. Yet 
the greatest collection of literary treasures in the, East is 
found in the cloisters on Mt. Athos, which, together with 
Jerusalem and Sinai, constitute the chief sacred shrines 
of the Greek Churcli. It would seem, however, from the 
“Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mt. Athos,” 
which is being edited for the Syndic& of the University 
Press at Cambridge by Professor Spyr. P. Lambros of the 
University of Athens, and of which the first volume, cost- 
ing 21 s., has appeared, that this is the greatest collection 
only quantitatively and not qualitatively. As early as 
1880, Professor Lambros published in Greek his first ac- 
countof these literary collections, having catalogued 5,759 
works, deposited in eighteen cloisters, The leading col- 
lections ‘are those of Lawra and Watopedi, which two 
libraries are credited with about five thousand volumes, 
The other cloisters contain smaller collections, ranging 
from 169 in Stawronikita to 586 in Dionysiu, With 














regard to the character and value of the 
Athos collection, so good an authority 
as Pastor Ph. Meyer, of Erichsburg, Ger- 
many, states that scholars will be dis- 
appointed in searching here for material 
of the first quality. No old Bible manu- 
scripts are found at all, and classical litera- 
ture is represented only in a few numbers. 
New Testament minuscules are found 
here, and among them some splendid 
specimens of calligraphic art, The church 
Fathers are well represented, especially 
Chrysostomos, the prince of Greek Fathers. 
Later on, the polemical literature of the 
period of contest between the Greek and 
the Latin churches is found here in abun- 
dance, a8 is also neo-Greek literature be- 
ginning with the sixteenth century. 
Liturgies, menaions, synaxaria, eucho- 
logia, as also musical works, exist in rich 
profusion. Among the works of perma- 
nent value are especially those treating 
éf the charch polity of the Orthodox 
Church of the East. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the Athos col- 
lections contain also a large number of 
books written after the invention of the 
art of printing. Even the nineteenth cen- 
tury has furnished a goodly number of 
these manuscripts. 









EPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
‘year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of epace (not less than titee 
inches) in each issue for a year, may havesuch a 
position in the paper, regularly,as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent wpon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 


For a nerve tonic use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, 
Me., says: “I regard it as one of the best 
remedies in all cases in which the system re- 
quires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 








Special Notices 





The business boom of ages. The long looked 
for boom steadily advances. Business men every- 
where are peepering to reap the harvest. ween | me 
resum ills and other business enterprises 
on every hand a larger demand for trained and effeo- 
tive office help is created, which cannot be met hy the 
——— - or iepmoature. Hence the wisdom of 

8 be thelr who cannot afford a“ higher 

weation r nee come ons Lew to ado; Pe |= 
eaueation useful, as found at a representative 
American Tosiness School, such as Peirce School, 
Reco Building. Philadelphia. This institution 
sends to Cores} Netoding the ad quite a packet of jnterest- 
we ccm. ! ~ uding the addresses of pa ooner 
Reed a Rell to the last class of hates. 
Taoruction * was vemuaned eee r 2, 1895. 


“GENUINE 0X OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 








rte I a. 
The Most Comotete eng 
Compilation of the N 


teenth —— 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th 8t..N.¥. 
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help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 
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on a wooden roller. 


for $1.00. 


1031 Walnut Street, 
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2000 Years at a Glance 


‘To accompany the study of Old Testament history, 
begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 


Jewish National History 


it is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3% 
feet, printed on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted 
The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 
E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 
generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers 
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Do not Stammer 


(From the Public Ledger, Sept. 2, 1898.) 
~ 


“ Mr. Edwin 8, Johnston, founder and prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia Tpetitste. 1033 Spring 
Garden Street [established 1484], has been par- 
ticularly succes-ful in the treatment of stam- 
mering, stuttering, a 
to a distinct articulation, and was himse)f for 
many years a great stammerer. By a careful 
study of the whole subject, Mr. Johnston com- 
plevely cured himself, and since then has sent 

undreds on their way rejoicing.” 1 

Can refer to John attles & Co., Pub- 
lishers of The Sunday School 
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Syracuse University 
Four Colleges---- 


Liberal Arts, Pine Arts, 
Medicine, and Law 


Both gexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
Nine hundred students. 


Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregate charges tw students 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send 
for catalogs. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, New York 


Eastburn Academy Por young met men Bond bore. rs. 


Thorough preparation for business or any college. 
~ ae as wellas intellectual culture earetally direet- 
The students are from representative ble 
The ye @re experienced, thorough, and courte- 
ous. ped gymnasium and laboratory. Perfect 
ventilat ro ptt advant 
and heat. Recently stndents 
entered, without conditions, Y 
Pa., and 











as to location, light, 
yale, ». erinoston, Lafay- 


ag Ya oe t. 5. 
. B. Carr; William D. 





Pittsburg, E. BE. Pa. 
Pennsylvania College 


----For Women 


One of the most beautiful and heathful locations in 
the U. 8. Every advantage offered in the regular 
courses,as well as inartand music, Fall term begins 
Sept. 18, 1895. Miss R. J. De Vorpe, President. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


‘om this academy have | 


verford, Superior de- | 
s. Write for catalog. Princi- | 


PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for yoth 
sexes. 

SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 
er RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILAOELPHIA_______ eee 
THOMAS, MAY PEIRCE, A. M.; Ph. D. 
“Founder and Principal. 
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life, including the English Coches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
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0 Sessions '95—’96 begin Monda 
5. Night sions g 
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Speaker ae and Max O’ Re 
Day, fre 


cused are Successtully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 
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addresses of Ex- 
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eptember 16 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Faz.ten, Director, 













giving full information, 
Frank W. Hares, General Manager. 
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ng Letter Wikine, Commarea Law, 


MATL, in « thorough, practical way. Itgives 
poo = fh, n businesstife. bg dm) ole oe 
avant a SiRATION's C0 COLLEGE, By Vi 
Ne. 10 College Bidg., Bulla, RY: BY MAIL. 





In all respests one of the best preparatory schools in 
the Represented by itsg patesin Yale, Har- 
yar. Princeton a been Bp | Polytechnic, Lebigh, 
e an niversity o $600 per year; no 
mots spend 4 for illustrated circular. ken, near 
Phila., JOHN C. RICE. Phb.D., Principal. 
"New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1896. Peo ® yous. College 
paratory department. Courses in science, art, 
music, elocution, French, German, Greek. Latin, ant 
literature. Commercial department. Good board 
Healthy location. Christian home. Send for cata) 
to the president, Rev. J. M. DUBRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


Miss Dana’ s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey, reopens Rept. %. Near- 
ness to New York affords 5; al advan . Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith ellesley, and itimore 
College. Music and art. ident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
oe Ce. Both sexes. 56th year. Healthful. 
Beauti 18 teachers, 12 courses. ( 4 moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


Media Academy for Boys 5, Met is. 


et year. wo prepara English, and commer- 
ration for leading occmeges. 


oaleas pled all beme Guas,W OrGant Pris. 
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A famous school, a beautiful city, a delightful sea- 
son, SUMMER aCHOOL. 


ready. Postal card su RocuestTer, N.Y. 


WHEATON SEMIN ARY © For oF Young Ladies, | 


The fall term of the Gist year begins September 12, 
1885. Best of home influences. -xcellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
and mye Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Princ ipal, Norton, Mass. 


( SSINING sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Sing-Bing-on-Hudson. Steam heat and other 
modern improvements. One hour from New York. 
Prepares for cojlege, advanced courses in art and 
music. Albert 28th | 
year begins Sept. 18. . PoLiEr, Princ ipal. 


T INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 

4 Lititz, LANCASTER COUNTY, Pa. 

For girls and young women. Founded 17 4. Fall 

term opens September 18. For information apply to 
CHaRBLes B. SHvutrz, D.D., Principal. 


THE PEEKSKILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fostetapl, N.Y ear. Send for illo 
Col. Leva . ORLEMAN, Priacipal. 





Parsons, Vg err Director. 
Miss C. 
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Golden Sheaves. f. feedings fac Wdrsoet 


Festivals and Thanksgiving. cents per copy. 
A new and 
Royal pes goal ma Metho. - complete meth 
— rtf ee a ae ughly 
sree eevee varie "3, the bes: ic 
caretelly espdiaged ter tea Wogan. joe. $8.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method, 
An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the ori Italian work, Other Amer. 
ican are . Price, 82.00, 

a, i: 1toéd, ay cloth Sui 


Gospel Hymn Hymn 8, Music edition, clot 
by mi Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. 


only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by 

f 
Model Music Course {,? 304 Shoo. 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (26 c.), Firs 


r (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30s) 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 


The Musical Visitor 


ber, will contain So 
Anthems and Organ 


commencing with 
September num- 

and Piano Music instead of 
usic. Price, 15 cents. 


—_—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for RaLLy 
Day. Price, 5 cents each,.or 52 cents per 
dozen, by mail. 


10% Arch 8t., j. J. H000 me Wohleago 


Philadelphia. 
NEW MUSIC 
GOSPEL CHOIR No. 2 By Sankey, Mo- 
GRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. Now being used by Mr. 
Moopy in ‘Northfield —~ Conventions. Sample 


co ver, 25 cents. 
mS idilest PRA AISE. For Sabbath-schools. By 
W.A. OGDEN. $90 per 100; sample copy, 25 cen 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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L CHAUTAUQUA L 
S (ew a) Reading Circle . 








Scientific) 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


4 6A systematic course in American politics, in~ 
ae dustry, and literature, illustrating the * 


Why eae tonnione of National Life. Cc 
L 


Cc “a bade Py Pdefined course ex a winter 

L Chota offers a practical, comprehensive 
Is Wohin i. Vincent, Dept. 09, Baftale, ¥.¥. S 
CLSC kxxxxxx«x«x CLSC 
ENGINEERING ic 
Cipla, Bie dln Avehisetupal and Mechant 


 TKOGHT BY MAIL. 


Twent; courses 0 ‘eren 
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The 
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Improve’ our direction, freehand and mec’ 


cal drawin pemposive, , letterin , and mathematics. 
Send for informa ion, FREE. Pana. oe - gata 
ENCE Tyerrrote, x, Philadelphia, | Pa. Box 





The best lace to Engineer! is 
the eyeettP Vatveuntte 7 of Penns venie 
r 


in Pittsbu , Pa. Wri cataleg to 
the Chance or, W.7. Holland. 


* INSTITUTE and Train 
ise ek OLAMMBLBLO s.r seers 


Teachers Wanted toes oO 


Exeurse | and “Classical Institute | for ner 8. 
Broad Street, Phila., Pa. 0. G. J, SCHADT 








S™a for cs sing, Myeric “VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Mystic, Conn oth wt sexes. 28th year. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 

















EE ey an $500,000.00 


Reserve for —~ armen and all 
} Other ClalMns,.................00..cccseeerees 1,716,750.47 
Surplus over "all Liabilities,. 178,855.75 
tet TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. | 1, 1895. 
$2,305,606.22. 
| THOS, * Oe es President. 
d | ‘HAS. P. ie ROT. Vice- President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
| DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. K. Gillingham, 


Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, 


Charlies 8S. Wheien, 
Alexander Biddle, 


Edward F. Beale, 
John 8. Gerhard. 


In ordering goods, or in making atte concerning 

advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

ted ishers, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
eaw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timea. 






































































































































































Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 7, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 


——————— 


Terms of Subsc sigthani 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


One Copy, ONE YeaT..............0s:serscecseerscere veeseseve $1.50 
Oue copy, five years, full payment in advance., 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a r, or #4.00 fi 
y+ kre yea #4.00 for tive years, full payment 


SCHOOL, CLUBS 


Any schocl or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as man copies as may be de 
sired, at the owing ye yearly club rates: 

For any number o: oar than one) mailed 
to indiy idual addresses, 41. 00 each, 

‘or five or more copies tn a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no hames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent ety 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and i 

e Ww one address, at fifty cents eac when 

The papers for aclub should all go to one poneh eB 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers <. a 
school get their mail matter from one 
others in the same gchool get theirs from another, “the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the exten that 

lapge pe packages may be divided Into pamelor packages 
of five or more copies cach, ifd 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies id for in a club of 
either character. The free coples for package clubs 
cannot te be sent separately, but will be included in 


neta ditions may be made at. any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the shrek rtionate share of the ¥ early club rate. 

8 that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ph 2€ papers may be reguired. 

hange of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 
whee: can ha.e the ress changed at any time | 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
pave this pr rivilege, butcan have a cory, transfer 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six montbs or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription 
zee e club subscriber intends to change his or her 
dress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra | 
copy as long as desired, at the ‘rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it bas been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 

such person will oblige the publishers by stating fon, 
the elub he on for es the place of the one 
year 

‘The paper will not be sent to any ‘subscriber beyond 


the time paid for, unless by special The 
el bd’ will inv be ued 
L: tion “4 Renewals should 


Bs 


ration of the subscription. 
oo of the paper to enable 
es of an 

the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Gunter School Times will be sent to ony, of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two on more copies one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers an —— es, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings one 
To secure the above rates for two or more cop’ 
the rs must be ordered at one time, and they cornet 
byl - either Spey to the individual addresses, or in 
to oné oeeene, whichever may be preferred 
pine subscribe 
Ore Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscri tions at the above rates, the 
ite be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Church Furnishings 

















~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
PURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
=. on, SWAN, successor to BaAxTER C. Swan, 

6 South Second Street, Phila., va. 





BPMneRS CR, summa pags, 


for i 
. HART 2% Co. 138 N. aa. Nt... Ne, Phila. Pa. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT avail 


STEEL CEILINGS 2"4 “aaaytee 
SIDE WALL FINISH) cscrcaee 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Lt4.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mirs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. ponte 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


NEL 


k lt Foun 
Ant Sent ae 


watt “4 7 th. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


se eet se 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AV AWARDS 


industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Caution: on: vt oy Tmitatione 4 


of the labels and wrappers on our 
goods, consumers should make sure 
our place of manufacture, 
"'p orchester, 
om each package. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & 00. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ing never use more 

as much Cotto- 

lene as you would of lard. When 
frying with Cottolene always put 


these 


it in a cold pan, heating it with 
the pan. Cottolene ven Tod the 


best results when very hot, but as 
it reaches the cooking point much 


Directions 


sooner than lard, care should be 
taken not to iet it burn—when hot 
enough, it will delicately brown 
a bit of bread in aw a minute, 


for using 


Follow these directions in using 
Cottolene and lard will never 
again be permitted in your kitch- 
er or in your food. 


(otiol ene! 


Genuine Cottoiene is sold every- 
| where in tins with trade-marks— 
**Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in 
cotton-plant apes TE every tin. 
Made only b 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK OOMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Leute, new York, . Boston, 


LADIES! 


Do you like Seup of Geed Tee 
If so, send this** fee cane 


















Joshua’s Character 


[From a ee L the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
re e Temple Magazine. } 


HAVE been asked by members of the 
church who are studying the Book of 
Jushua, what keynote I could give them 
to the book that would make it of more 
interest to them; and it seems to me that 
the question they asked of me should be 
asked by other students of the Bible. . . . 
I say to you readers of the Bible, 
take for the keynote the character of 
Joshua. Read it with the chief purpose 
of finding out what sort of a man Joshua 
was, and then the book will have intense 
interest to you. You will go back and 
read it over the second time with more 
fascination than at first, and the tenth 
time you will read it with a greater inter- 
est than ever before. 

It seems to be built around the example 
of Joshua; and it seems to present, in his 
life, lessons of morality, lessons of earthly 
wisdom, and lessons of religion that can 
be taught i in no other way but by personal 
example. 

If you read this book aright, you will 
find that one of the principal character- 
istics of Joshua’s character was this: that 


Mhe had fixed principles; that he was 


grounded and settled on certain moral 
ideas, on certain religious truths, and that 
he never swerved from them. Oh, that is 
a noble character! .. . 

Now in the text we find this declara- 
tion of his, “* As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” He said, “If you 
choose to go and serve the gods of the 
Amorites; if you choose to mingle with 
the people who have already been con- 
demned by God for their sins, if you 
choose, you still have left that right from 
God ; ye can select evil, ye can select good ; 
but as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” 

No matter what temptations you bring 
to Joshua, it does not make any difference, 
or what ambitions you might present to 
him, for he might have had the throne, 





in stamps, and oP wilt: mail you 
a \% lb. sample best tea imported. 
Any kind you may select. 
dimeomes. Big premiums, etc. 
Teas, coffees, ing powder, 
and spices, Send for terms. 


pc RRERAT AMERICAN TEA CO. P.R.L., 
INSTANT INEQUS °° 


Box 289. ee & 33 Vesey St., New Yo 
G Chocolate 
BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 24 St., Phila., Pa. 











Pure, wholesome, 
convenient— made 
a jiffy— 


NO BOILING. 





























MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
en 7 Poe oe “or Meat. 
or saie Dy all grocers sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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; v7hat You Can Buy for So Cents. } 





orhalf of eac 


$5.00; 
V eete olocue ree, ORDER 


catalogue 


You may select balf of any two tf for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1 
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Set A-10 Best Double Hyacinths, 10 kinds, HOcts|Set J-6O Crocus, all colors, handsome, $0cts 
So Neesenee REAR Re wasn” Geel - 3,6 Semememermmuumen «Sta 
é - y 8, “ L-10 Choice Winter Blooming Roses, - 

e ES sc rye yee SOcts| « M-1@ Choice Geraniums,all different, -  SOcts 

ips. al all different, =  - S@cts| * O- 6 Carnations, ready to bloom, ° S0cts 

“ a4 = Single Ful all differen’ S@cts| ** P-18 Choice Prize Winning  gyeeguamgmaae ~ ore 
“ B-4eo poet Tull ps, Double, Single and Parrot, S@cts} “ S 4 Elegant Decorative Palms, 


any 5 sets for $2.00, the pe 
ou and get yours FREE. 
Springfield, Ohio. 








Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 








a force in the world. 


The Knightly 
if 


Price, $: This is the 
Union. Fost 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. 


treatise, but it ts primitive facts by which 
pages (54 8% inches). ice, $2. 


Kadesh-barnea. 







Soldier. 






















and for the unlearned Bible reader. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. ..* 


413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. Price, $3. 
A Biography of Major ays) Ward Camp. New and 
revised edition. 323 pages ( <8 inches), illustrated. 


-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the 
the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday- school libraries and for young men’s 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
Scripture 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt fer it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book "has rare value and fascination for biblical students, 
It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 


experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (7449 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A book on the nature and his- 
of friendship, and its place as 


vest student-soldier of the 


This is not, strictly speaking, 


a theological 
theological opinions must be tested 


A book of 390 





































But his character is fixed. ‘“* My heart is 
| fixed,” saith David. If he had been faith- 
| ful to his profession, he would have been 
as magnificent a character as Joshua, but 


+: | Joshua lived up to the principles he pro- 


fessed.... 

I look around this congregation again, 
and I see men that have begun this Sab- 
bath day in noble living and in consecra- 
tion to God; but I wonder where I will 
find them on Monday at half-past twelve, 
where on Wednesday, and on Friday, and 
Saturday? Will they be the same to- 
morrow as to-day? A man cannot liveso 
well on Sunday but that he ought to live 
equally well on Monday and Wednesday. 

Oh, where are the men who live a 
Christian Sunday life every day of the 
week? If you show me one I will show 
you one of the sublimest heroes about 
which literature ever uttered her enco- 
miums, And wife, if you havesuch a hus- 
band; husband, if you have such a wife; 
or friend, if you have such a friend, hook 
them to you with bands of steel, for you 
are blessed. Besure they are like Joshua, 
fixed, unmovable,—the years may come 
and go, but nochangethere, Just as true 
to the church to-day as when they joined. 
Just as true to their promise now as years 
ago; their word is better than their bond, 
because they feel more in honor bound to 
keep the slightest promise than to care 
for that to which they are already irre- 
vocably bound. 

The true man is he who is more careful 
to keep himself true to that profhise to 
which he could not be legally held, than 
to those where he must pay. | 

Study the life of Joshua, beginning 
with the first chapter of Joshua, or better 
still, beginning back little further in 
Numbers, and read of his allegiance to 
Moses, and then take the Book of Joshua 
with that introduction. 

Mankind is naturally seeking for solid- 
ity. This world trembles and revolves 
rapidly around the sun, and that sun 
around another sun, and we are looking 
for the center, the great solid center, 
where nothing moves. The central point 
around which the universe revolves is 
God, and God is the only perfectly solid 
thing of which you can read or think ; 
}and he only has a solid character wh ~+ 
| character is founded on God. . 
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Who was Joshua? Who was his 
father? Why he was “Nun.” He was 
the sun of Nue. That is all we know 
avout him, and it is just as well, probably, 
to know nothing else. His father was not 
a nobleman, and it did not make any dif- 
ference who his mother was. Aaron,—you 
know bis ancestry ; Moses,—you know his 
eg But who was Joshua? He 
was a house servant. We read he was 
“ Moses’ minister.” . . . I don’t think he 
found any fault in waiting on Moses in 
the humblest way. He brought his food 
and washed the dishes, and wok care of 
the tent and made up his bed... . 

Determined to be faithful in an humble 
way to some one who is coe more than 
you can do, is to have the loveliest charac- 
ter this side of a perfect Christianity, You 
see & man or woman who can do a work 
better than you can,and you acknowledge 
it, and you set yourself to assiat him or 
her in that work. That was Joshua. 
That is the: finest thing in his history 
that he saw that Moses was called of Go 
to do a certain work, and he felt that 
Moses was capable of performing it with 
God’s help. So he humbled himself 
entirely, devoted himself wholly to Moses, 
and, until the angels buried Moses, he 
was Moses’ faithful servant everywhere, .., 

When Moses died, and his grave was 
covered with the leaves by the angels of 
God, the people would naturally say, 
“The only man who is well acquainted 
with the counsels of Moses, who knows 
the inside ot his life,is Joshua, But he is 
only a servant, he is not of aristocratic 
birth, he has not the education which 
Moses had in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. He has only been a seryant, Yet 
he has been with Moses all this time. 
He has been faithful to Moses. He 
understands all of Moses’ wishes and 


ways.”... 

, bate himself felt that, and he de- 
clined the appointment. He acted as 
thongh he could. not undertake such a 
great thing. But they will be destroyed 
without him, the. promised Jand will not 
be taken, Jerusalem will not be built, if 
he does not go on; and yet he is so 
modest, he feels he is so weak, and puts it 
away from him. But the people say to 
him, and God says it three times, ‘ Be of 

soll courage, do not hesitate, go on, 
ake thia place, Carry ott Moses’ plan. 

what Moses would have doneif lie had 
gone on into the promised land.” And 
when he at last reluctantly accepted the 
awful charge of leading them into the 
new Canaan, we find this thing about 
Joshua, that he had no plans of campaign 
for himself... . 

Every church which comes to great suc- 
cess gets to that point without a human 
hobby. The minister must have no iron 
plan; he must simply see what the Lord 
commands to be done next, and all the 
methods for intervening work must be left 
to God, If a man gets up a hard, iron- 
clad plan, and then determines to brin 
his church into that plan, he will wrec 
the whole enterprise, 

God does not often tell us how to do a 
thing in advance. He simply tells us to 
do it. He said to Joshua, “ Lead this 
people into the promised land,” and that 
is all. He said to him, “ Be of good cour- 
age, and lead them in.” He did not say 
to him, “The river will divide.” He 
br: not say, “The walls of Jericho will 

| 


God said, “ Travel this way,” and he 
went there. God said, “ Go to this city,” 
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THE SUN 


and he went. God said, “Go wo this 
valley.” And so, step by step, without 
seeing more than one step at a time, at 
last he stood with Caleb triumphast in 
the land of which they had together re- 
ported so favorably, i 

At last Joshua stands a mighty con- 
queror of a great land, He had conquered 
it in God’s own way. He had no plan of 
campaign for himself; he simply knew 
that the land ought to be God’s, and he 
was commanded to take it, And he went 
ahead to take it, and each hour and each 
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day wouid Gud reyeal to him what should 
be done then. 

‘For such a man the sun stands still 
always. For such # man the world always 
turns in to help. Such a man, like all the 
brave, fortune favors, For such a man, 
who the mark high, who is deter- 
mined to do great things for God, and 
who feels commanded of God to do this 

—for all such womeu, al] such men, 
and such churches, or such enterprises,— 
the sun always stands still until the vic- 
tory is complete. 
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For general home use there is 
no soap half so satisfactory as 
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the perfect soap—a soap twice as 
good as many soaps sold for twice 


the price. 5c.acake everywhere. 


Made only by 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis; 
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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias, 
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Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading | Boeren LaNeN. 


, 
Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer. 
Samuel Ward Company, 
# and 61 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


1,000 

Roll Top Oak Desk ; Large Antique Oak 
$22, delivered your station Roll Top Desks 

$10 down, and $x High. class, by , maker 
per month until paid for. } of ro years’ experience, 
A little cash, and bal- 
ance on easy terms. Send e-cent stamp for-catalog. 
Emerson Desk Co., Fairmount, Ind. 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. Lin f also make perfect copies, as very 
many thousan le know. Stationers sell_ them. 
ALVAE BUSHNEL . M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila, 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr, Trumbull’s book, * Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“* Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely t6 appear, on this topic, 
and the heme 2 for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.”’— Zhe Christian Union 





A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
Xs inches. Price, gx. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOPvRionr. 
“'T1IS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. _Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives 
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They ft well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
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77 Franklin St... New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 
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by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per cent 
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Made of pure crystal cream of tartar—a product of 
the grape and most wholesome. Alum, ammonia and 
= ap ne are cheap substitutes for cream of tartar. 
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Great Special Offer! 


For a Limited Time Only 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, cler, 
sands of other readers of this paper, 
our dard ar 


en, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, as well as thou- 
ve requested us to make a special offer, for a limited time, on 
stan y the world's kmewledge. We bhave de- 
cided to do so simply as a méans of adv ig great storehouse of information. We do not expect to 
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renin ever 
offered, and on such easy terms that any one who can afford an investment of 7 cemts per day can 
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Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges ! 


No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, oy or old, prosperous or otherwise, or 
any one else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who js interested in the laudable enterprise of 
self-education, can afford to allow this rare o rete | to pass by without very careful investigation. Un- 
derstand, this great work embodies all the Features of a complete dictionary, and a thorough encyclopedia. 
The new, and entirely up to the times 


Encyclopeedic Dictionary 


the lar price of which is from $42 te $70, is now offered all readers of this moe for the insi, 
sum of 7 cents por day. in monthly payments of @ each, until the sum of $16 

more than one-third t Pa. pe price of the four nificent volumes as represented in the picture. This 
greatest of all dictionaries encyclopedias was edi by such world-renowned scholars as 


Dr. Robt. Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 
Over $750,000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education 
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It isaSuperb Li- 
brary Beok, sub- 


type, on heavy white 
nS and illustrated 

ith thuusands of new 
pictures made espe- 
cially for this work. 


It is better than 
all other d on- 
artes, because the lat- 
est edition of Worces- 
ter contains but 116,000 
words and 2,126 pages; 
the latest Webster con- 
tains but 140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; the 
Standard contains but 
a little over 200,000 
words and 2,318 pages ; 
and even The Ceutury 
contains but 225,000 
words, and*sells for 
$600 to $100. Encyclo- 
pedias of various kinds 
sell for $50 to 


TION ARY., contain- 
ing 5,357 pages, over 
3,000 illustrations, 
bound in four hand- 
some volumes, has 
over 250,000 words, 50. 
000 encyclopedic sub- 
jects, and is sold on 
The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent volumes of ; Such easy terms every- 
THK ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. They are bound in rich silk cloth, with gilt | boay = Le Aid with- 
back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, and marbled edges. h volume 9 out nancial incon: 
inches wide, 11% inches long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 {llustra- | Venience. 
tions. Weight, about 40 pounds. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken 








DON’T FORGET... 
This ial offer holds good for a short time only. The price will be gradually 
It is not for sale 


increased until it reaches ye wt ad set. and no discounts will then be allowed 


in bookstores, and can only be o ned from us or our authorized representatives. 





What Good Judges Say about the Work 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary for The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionar 
the number of words it contains.for accuracy of defini- war which may involve the Century, the Standard, 
tions, for lness of illustrations, and for encyclo- and the International.—New York World. 


pedic com prehensiveness. 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, 1). 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such 
a work has long been needed by the business man, the 
active student, andin the home circle.— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

I have examined The En i) fe Dictionary, 
and am much pleased with it. It is valuable as a 
dictionary and as a work of reference. Itis copious for sane ias I have the Britannica and Apple- 
and yet concise. In all respects it is a work that ton’s. It is but simple truth to say that The Encyclo- 
every student should possess. pape’ 4 T. Werts, predic Dictionary is a magnificent substitute for all of 
Governor State of New Jersey. them. J. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days 
How to Get this Great Work 


Send ¢2 a praise order, express order, or check, and the entire four handsome 
volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2 in the same manner, 
until the sum of $i¢is paid. Understand, the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when 
the first $2 is id; thus you have the use of them while paying the balance at the 
rate of 7 cemts per day. All freight or ——— charges must be paid by purchaser, 
We refer toany commercial agency, or any k in Philadelphia. aa one wishing 
to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct 10 per cent., and send $14.40. Thig allow- 
ance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. 


I consider The Encyclopeedic Dictionary superior to 
Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard For the 
busy lawyer who wants to know things quickly, no 
better reference book could be had. ‘ 

Benjamin F. Hughes, 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. @ Furnace 8t.. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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Glove=-Cleaner 


Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. 
uires no moisture, no soap, nor other ration 
which tends to injure the kid. At all dealers, or sent 
by mall, postpaid, 10 eents. 
Catalog of Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 
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FEATHERBONING 
FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
nstruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Broad- 
way, New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chi ; 4 West 
st n; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore 31113 
Chest nut-st, Philadelphia. Send 65c for 12-yard 
Sample Skirt Bone. 
arren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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